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A WORLD-QUARTER SHRINE OF THE TEWA INDIANS 


N THE month of September, 1911, the writer, as a United States 
surveyor of the General Land Office, was engaged in a survey of the 
boundaries of a private land grant in the Jemez Mountains, New 
Mexico, known as Baca Location, No.1. On the afternoon of Sep- 

tember 13 it was necessary to ascend a very high peak, nearly one and a 
half miles east of the northeastern corner of this grant, which lies at the 
base of the mountain. The foothills of this peak extend southward to the 
head of Santa Clara Creek, which is about a mile distant, and probably 
more than a thousand feet below the crest. 

The first half of the ascent was gentle, cut by occasional ravines and 
densely timbered with aspen, pifion, and higher up with spruce. This was 
followed by an open country, thickly carpeted with high grass in which 
many scattered stones were hidden. Here the grade, while much steeper, 
rounded to the top with a graceful curve. The crest, approximately 10,000 
ft. above sea level, and probably overtopping all the other peaks of the 
Jemez, is bare of grass or timber, save a group of 4 scrub pifion trees on the 
south slope 50 ft. below the summit. It is sharply rounded, except a narrow 
ridge extending 200 ft. to the north. 

The view from the summit of this peak is superb. To the north, 
south and west roll the green swells of the Jemez Mountains; to the east 
spreads out the Jemez plateau and the valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, 
rich in prehistoric ruins. 
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On the apex of the mountain the author found an Indian shrine, 
(Fig. 1) consisting of an enclosure, made by stones, in which were many 
offerings and other objects of like nature. This structure occupies the 
south end of the mountain crest, but about a hundred feet to the north 
there is a pole 7 or 8 ft. high, supported by a stone mound which is supposed 
by the writer to be the target of some survey. 

This shrine will be considered under the following headings: (1) 
Enclosure; (2) Depression; (3) Altar. 


ENCLOSURE 


The enclosure resembles a corral, built of large sized, unworked stones, 
gathered from the mountain slopes and loosely laid in a circle, 11 ft. in 
diameter. On the east there are two openings or passageways, the two 
arms of which are deflected about 20° from north and south of due east. 
These are presumably oriented to the rising sun at the winter and the sum- 
mer solstice which are cardinal points among some of the Pueblos. The 
northern is probably the entrance and the other the exit for priests visiting 
the shrine. The hard, smooth and slightly sandy floor is not exactly level 
but dipped perceptibly toward the center terminating in the depression. 


DEPRESSION 


The depression which is saucer-like is 24 in. in diameter and 3 in. 
deep and appears to have been constructed by simply hollowing out the 
earth. This depression may correspond to a sipapfi or symbolic entrance 
to the underworld. 


ALTAR 


To the west of the depression lies the altar consisting of a vase behind 
which are rows of prayer sticks. The latter lies exactly midway between 
the depression and the enclosure wall, the vase being 4 in. east of the line 
of prayer sticks. 

The vase (Fig. 2) is polished black ware, without ornamentation of 
any kind, resembling the well known pottery of the Santa Clara Pueblo. 
It measures 106 mm. in height and the diameter of its concave base is 50 
mm. Its diameter at one-sixth its height bulges to 68 mm. and then tapers 
cone-like to a top where it is 33 mm. in diameter and 4 mm. thick. The 
interior depth of the vase is 87 mm. and its capacity is 13.1 cu.cm. On 
opposite sides of the vase there project two ears 40 mm. long and 15 mm. 
high, each doubly perforated. In the perforations, 5 mm. in diameter, 
are tied white cotton strings the size of common wrapping twine to which 
fragments of feather down like the nakwas or prayer feathers of the Hopi 
still adhere. . 

The vase was set in the ground about half its height and so oriented as 
to face the east; the projecting ears being pointed north and south. It was 
empty when found, but an examination of the bottom showed a substance 
like meal adhering, probably remains of prayer meal, or perhaps sediment 
formed by evaporation of water. 
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FIG. 3. DIAGRAM SHOWING POSITION OF VASE AND PRAYER STICKS 
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PRAYER STICKS 


The prayer sticks group themselves into two general classes: (1) Sticks 
of uniform size, set in the earth and having a determinable position, which, 
for convenience of description, may be called primary prayer sticks, the 5 
types of which are designated by letters A to E inclusive (Fig. 4). (2) 
Sticks of irregular size, not set in the earth, apparently without fixed or 
determinable positions, and, with the exception of two types, made of herbs 
instead of twigs. These may be classed as secondary prayer sticks and are 
designated as F to N inclusive (Fig. 5). 

The primary sticks and two types of the secondary are willow (Salix 
numilis) twigs with smooth reddish bark. Two specimens are made of 
cotton wood (Populus monilifera) and one is box elder (Acer interior). 
The meaning of this variation in the wood is unknown. 

Bark remains on the stick, except when notching and shaping necessitate 
its removal,! but wherever decorated the wood is painted, the paint never 
being applied to the bark.? 

The pigments used in painting, which are no doubt ceremonially pre- 
pared are green and orange (yellow). The former largely predominates 
but is often only indicated by specks of paint while the orange (yellow) 
remains apparently as fresh as when applied. 

The same colors occur on the feathers and herbs. The flowers selected 
are yellow as are also the corn husks and straw; the sedge is green. Inthe 
color of the feathers the green and blue are prominent. The yellow is 
chiefly represented by the brown although white and gray are also in favor. 

Feathers are employed in the construction of all sticks with the excep- 
tion of those designated, K, L and N, and it seems probable that these are 
simply prayer sticks that have lost their feathers. 

These feathers are carefully selected as to color, shape and size having 
been obtained from different birds. They appear in the greater variety 
in a flower plume attached to a Rain Cloud, Double Rain Cloud and other 
prayer sticks (types A, B, C). 

1. The most conspicuous feather has a long narrow shape with rounded 
tip 2 to 3 dm. long by 2 cm. wide. Its color is black varying to a greenish 
blue, known as peacock blue. This feather is the longest and is usually 
tied next to the stick. 

2. The second feather which appears to be that of a turkey varies from 
brown to black:and has a square head measuring about 2 dm. in length by 
4 cm. in width. Its tip is usually white or light brown. 

3. The third feather is colored blue, green and black usually with a 
white angular spotted tip. 

4. The fourth feather is a plumule of a rusty brown color, 12 cm. long. 
Its width is indefinite due to the fact that the barbs hang free. 

5. The fifth feather is only 7 cm. long by 4 mm. wide, and has a green- 
ish color. On the top of the feathers sprays of Solidago (goldenrod) and 
Gutierrezia eathamiz 7 or 8 cm. long, are tied with corn silk. Around the 


1Type N forms a single exception. 
2 The writer believes that wherever the paint has been obliterated it was due to the elements. 
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stem of the flower and the quills of the feather is bound an aboriginal cord 
of native cotton resembling ordinary white wrapping twine. The two 
strands of the cord are knotted together about 1 cm. from the plume, before 
passing around the prayer stick, leaving the plume to swing free. From the 
final knot, which is sometimes tied in a bow, are 5 strands. 

6. The sixth feather is colored gray and white 10 cm. long by 2 cm. 
wide. It is used with the prayer sticks of types D and E. 

7. The seventh feather, attached to prayer sticks G, resembles the 
breast feather of the turkey, 6 to 8 cm. long by 2 cm. wide. The rachis of 
the feather is somewhat curled. 

8. The eighth feather is rather small and has a dark gray color, and is 
5 to 8 cm. long, the width being about one-tenth of the length. The larger 
ones are found in type H, and the smaller in types J and J. 

9. The ninth variety of feather is about 2 dm. long and 4 or 5 cm. wide. 
It has a rusty brown color, rounded tip and its barbs are somewhat loose. 
This type is thought to be simply a variation of type 4 which itreplaces. 

10. The tenth kind of feather has a dark gray color and is small being 
only 2 or 3 cm. long. 


WRAPPINGS 


Each primary prayer stick and type F of the secondary variety are 
neatly wrapped with a tape 10 mm. wide, made of shredded corn husks. 
It binds together the feathers to opposite sides of the sticks, leaving the tips 
protruding from the wrappings. In types A, B and C a spray of drop-seed 
grass, which passes along the front of the stick extending several centimeters 
beyond the top is tied with wrappers. 


PRIMARY PRAYER STICKS 


The 20 primary sticks® are inserted vertically 3 or 4 cm. in the ground, 
forming a row extending north and south. Before removing them each was 
numbered on the crown from south to north, to correspond with a sketch 
diagram. The exact position of each stick was determined in this way and 
a record was made of the direction in which it faced. 

The prayer sticks were so placed in the shrine as to face the east; 
therefore the term “‘face”’ or “front” of a stick referred to in the description 
is the side which faced the east, and the back is the opposite side. The 
remaining two sides are designated as north and south. The two ends of 
the sticks are referred to as “crown” and “‘base,’”’ the body being that part 
lying between the crown and the base. 

The relative position of the vase and the numbered sticks is shown in 
the accompanying diagram (Fig. 3). It will be noted that this diagram 
shows a central line, a—b, the sticks occupying a position either above, on 
or below the line. 

In length, these primary sticks measure from 190 mm. to 200 mm. (a 
hand’s length) and in width at the base from 10 to15 mm. Two feathers 


* Only 18 prayer sticks whose original location is shown on the diagram are numbered. The unnum- 
bered sticks are designated in this description as X and Y, 
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extend on opposite sides beyond the crown of the stick. Attached tothe - 
neck with white cotton cord, is the flower plume. In specimen No. 1, 
feather No. 2 is wanting and in 14 feather No. 1 has a long white spot. 
Type B. Each of the 4 specimens of this type is composed of two sticks, 
male and female, and may be identified as a double rain cloud prayer stick. 
The location of the specimens are shown by numbers 4-6, 9-12, and 15-16, 
the first number being the male and the second the female stick. The latter 
occupies the position on the north of the male stick, from which it differs 
only in having a plain crown instead of one with the quarter notching. 





FIG. 2. THE VASE 


The feathers are bound to two sticks by corn husk tape extending along 
the lower two-thirds of the body (type 2). These broad feathers cover 
both sticks, one on the back and two across the front, with tips pointed 
upward. A single sprig of an herb of the genus sporabolus is also attached 
along the front. 

A flower-feather plume is bound to the neck of each stick with a cotton 
cord. In specimens 4-6 the flower plumes are cotton wood (Populus moni- 
lifera), and the feather, type No. 3, of the plume of the female stick is light 
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blue and white. In the plume of the female stick, specimen 9-10, the feather 
is missing; and in specimen 11-12 the male plume lacks feather 5, while the 
plume of the female has two feathers of that type. Specimen 15-16 is 
made of box elder (Acer interior). 

The diagram (Fig. 2) shows that this type (except specimen 11- 12) i is 
oriented to face the sun-rise at the winter solstice. 

Type C. This type of which there is but one specimen, in the collection, 
resembles a sun prayer stick and occupies position No. 2. It is 196 mm. long 
with a base 17 mm. in diameter. Measuring from the base the corn husk 
wrapping extends 70 mm.; at go mm. the front and back are flattened to a 
depth of 4 mm., leaving the thickness 9 mm. at that point. At 100mm. from 
the end the side notching begins on the north and south sides of the stick. 
These notches, 4 on each side, are cut 2 mm. deep at the base and blazed to a 
length of 15 mm. The distances between notches grow smaller as the top 
is approached, the lowest space measuring 14 mm., and the following spaces 
are 9, 5 and 2 mm. respectively. A feather of type 2 is wrapped with corn 
husk to front and back, with a spike of sporabolus along the front project- 
ing beyond the crown of the stick. At the notch on top, the flower-feather 
plume is attached to the north side with final knotting of the cord onthe 
front. Adhering to it is a “feather dart” (type H). All the wood that is 
free from bark is painted, except the base. The principal color is orange 
- with a green streak along the southeast and northwest edges of the stick. 

Type D. This type occupies positions 3, 8,13 and 17. It is formed by 
removing the bark from each end of the twig for about one-third its length, 
leaving the middle third covered with the bark. Two white feathers (type 
6) are placed along the face‘ of the bark covered part of the stick with quills 
opposite and their ends extending along the blazed part, although they do 
not reach the extremities of the sticks. These feathers are held in place 
by the corn husk wrapping on the center where bark is removed. When 
the end of the wrapping is reached the tape is fastened by passing it under 
the last round to form a tie; it is then twisted into a cord the end of which is 
knotted around the stick at the point where the wrapping began. This 
forms a loop-like handle having a radius of 3 or 4cm. Inspecimens 8 and 
13 the corn husk tape is so wrapped upward as to bring the tie end of the 
handle at the base of the wrapping. In sticks 3 and 17 the wrapping is 
downward, the knotted end of the handle being at the top. No. 13 varies 
by having the.wood trimmed to taper at the ends, making the middle part 
more pronounced. Specks of green pigment adhere to all the sticks indicat- 
ing that all the exposed parts of the wood including the end were originally 
of a green color. 


Type E. Only 2 of the 4 specimens of this type were noted in place and | 


these occupied positions 5 and 7, which, it will be seen by an examination of 
the diagram (Fig. 2) follow the sticks numbered 3 and 8. It will also be 
noted that the diagram shows a break after sticks 13 and 17, which suggests 
that they were followed by sticks X and Y, indicated in the diagram by 
broken circles. The close relationship between the Chief and Warrior 


4In specimen No. 8 the feather appeared to be on the north side. 
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sticks is further indicated by their having similar feathers. Bark remains 
on the stick for about one-quarter of its length from the base, where the 
flattening of the sides begin, the facet sloping until the thickness of the stick 
is 6 or 7 mm. at about one-third its length, and continued with uniform 
thickness to the top. At about 80 mm. the notching begins on the back. 
It is an arc of a circle, the cord of which measures 18 to 20 mm., the dip 
being 3 to 4 mm. or one-third of the width of the stick where the notch is 
made. ‘The beginning of the front notching is opposite the end of the first 
back notch. The notching is uniform and alternates between back and 
front, three notches each, to the top; the last notch being on the front face. 
Opposite the end of the last notch, the back curves forward uniformly with 
the upper half of the curve of the notch so that the top end of the stick is 
reduced to30or4mm. The bark is not removed from the stick on either side 
opposite the notches. The decorated end of the stick is wrapped with corn 
husk, binding on each side a white or gray feather (type 6) the tips of which 
extend half the length of the sticks. The stick is colored green and orange, 
but as the arrangement differs each specimen will be separately described. 
In 5 the front notches are green, back notches orange, north side orange; 
on the south side the front half is green and the back half is orange. Num- 
ber 7 has front notches colored orange and back notches green. The two 
sides have the front half orange and the back half green. In number X 
the front notches are orange and the back notches green and orange (green 
being next to the green side and orange next to the orange side, but green 
predominating). The north side is green and the south side orange. Num- 
ber Y has front notches orange and back notches green and orange, the 
green appearing to overlap the orange; on the north side the front half is 
green and the back half is orange; on the south the front half is orange and 
the back half green.’ The top and face have the same colors as the back 
notches. In sticks Y the sides under the corn husk wrapping is slightly 
flattened and free from bark, the coloring of the side extending to the base 
end of the stick. 


SECONDARY PRAYER STICKS 


The positions of the secondary prayer sticks were not noted. On 
the occasion of the visit the mountain crest was swept by the prevalent 
strong west wind, and light, unattached offerings would doubtless be blown 
away notwithstanding the sheltering enclosure. 

Of the 43 minor sticks there are apparently 9 types, which, as stated, 
are designated by letters F to N. The last 4 may be simply imperfect 
specimens. 

Type F. The 4 specimens of this type are blades of sedge (cypreus) 
and feathers. ‘Two bunches of sedge are placed with ends overlapping, on 
one side of which 4 turkey-tail feathers (types 2) with tip projecting in 
opposite directions about 5 cm. beyond the ends of the corn husk binding. 
This binding extends 6 cm. along the center and is finished with a loop-like 


* Where the back notching appears green and orange, it is possible that the presence of the orange 
is due to accidental running of the color. In all types, the green has been almost wholly obliterated 
by the elements, while the orange color remains bright and strong. 








PLATE III 
I. VIEW LOOKING N. SHRINE IN FOREGROUND, SHRINE MOUND IN BACKGROUND. 2. WORLD-QUARTER SHRINE IS ON HIGH 
PEAK TO THE LEFT. VIEW FROM COMMUNAL HOUSE, RUIN I2, GROUP K, LOOKING EAST. 3 AND 4. VIEWS OF WORLD-QUARTER 
SHRINE LOOKING EAST. 
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handle, in every respect like the binding of type D of the primary prayer 
sticks. The entire length of this type is about 3 mm. 

Type G. Eight specimens of this type are willow twigs and a single 
specimen is made of cotton wood, 28 mm. long and from g to 16 mm. in 
diameter. The bark is not removed. Two gray feathers of type 7, with 
curled rachises, placed back to back, form a plume which is attached to the 
middle stick with a white cotton cord, knotted as described in the flower- 
feather plume, allowing the feathers to hang free from the stick. In 5 
specimens the cord passed but once around the stick; in 2 it passed twice 
around and in 1 three times around the stick. In all instancesthe final 
knots are destitute of bows or loops, the 2 loose ends of the string hanging 
free. The 2 end faces of each stick are painted green. 

Type H. This type is not identified but the 13 specimens resemble 
dart sticks with attached feathers. Two of these sticks, found adhering 
to primary prayer sticks, were pieces of wheat straw 40 mm. in length, 
having a joint about one-third their length. One end of each straw is burnt 
instead of cut off and has an inserted gray feather (type 8). 

Types I and J. There are 2 specimens of type J and 4 of J, each made 
of from 3 to 6 blades of a sedge. The base or butt ends of J are wrapped 
with the same herb and folded back to form an eye loop 5 by to mm. in 
size, to which is bound a gray feather 6 or 7 cm. long (type 8). The form J 
is the same as J except that the butt end is not folded back to form aneye 
loop, suggesting that types J and J may be male and female expressions of 
the same symbol. 

Type K and L. There are 4 specimens of K and 2of LZ. K is the same 
as type J and L the same as J except that neither K nor J have attached 
feathers and it is possible that they are but imperfect specimens of the former | 
types, from which the feathers have been lost. 

Type M. The 5 specimens of this type resemble unattached flower 
plumes as above described attached to type A and other primary prayer 
sticks, except the feathers which are not the same in all specimens. Speci- 
men 1 has feathers of types Nos. 2, 3 and g, and 6 minute feathers of type 
No. 10. Specimen 2 is composed of feather-type 3, 4 and 5. 

Type M. This type, of which there is but one specimen, is simply a 
twig of the size of type G, from which it differs in absence of paint, bark and 
attached plume. 

Miscellaneous Fragments. Among the miscellaneous fragments are 4 
feathers and an equal number of pieces of corn husk tape, 3 of the latter 
have knots indicating that they had been used for binding. 

Evidence of the use of sacred meal having been liberally applied to all 
sticks appears from the matted condition of many feathers and the adher- 
ence of loose feathers and small offerings to the primary sticks. 


LOCATION 


The shrine is located on surveyed public land in the N.E.‘ S.E.‘ fourth 
of the southeast quarter of section 34 T 21 N. R 6 E of the New Mexico 
principal meridian and base; the latitude is 36° o1’ N.; longitude 106° 22’ 
W. The peak is the dominating feature of the western sky line from 
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all the present Tewa Pueblos (except Hano), and the sites of their prehis- 
toric homes. All of the latter that lie within the mapped area have been 
located by accurate surveys and appear on the accompanying map.® The 
peak may be in sight of the Jemez Pueblo 30 miles or more to the southwest, 
but it is quite certain from the topography of the country, that the ancient 
trail from Jemez to the Tewa Pueblos passes through the Santa Rosa gap 
and down the Santa Clara Creek skirting the south foot of this peak. 

The group of ruins nearest the shrine consists of 40 cavate clifi-rooms 
above which is the foundation wall of a quadrangular communal building. 
The group occupies the top ledge which is over 800 ft. high on the north side 
of Santa Clara Creek. From these ruins the shrine is of easy access and 
bears S 85° W. 5% miles distant. 

Plate D shows the world-quarter peak on the left rising above the Jemez 
Mountain range as viewed from ruin group K. 

Archeologically the shrine belongs to the Puye section of the Jemez 
Plateau (see Bul. 32 B.A.E.). From the crest of the high peak, some 10 miles 
distant it overlooks one of the most remarkable centralizations of prehis- 
toric habitations to be found within the United States. Clustered around 
the great Communal House of Puye’ are 13 ruined groups, having 4 com- 
munal houses, 4 major pueblo buildings, 105 minor pueblos and 1468 cavate 
cliff rooms. 

The location of Puye, Shuffine and Chipiwi, appears on the map (plate 
2). The other groups which were discovered by the writer are alphabeti- 
cally designated as groups J, J and K. 

The Tewa Indians of the Santa Clara (Khapoo, where the roses grow 
by the water) claim these ruins as their ancestral home, and while it is 
probable that they may have once occupied them it seems doubtful that 
they originated them. The Santa Clara Creek, flowing through this ancient 
community, with its abundance of pure water, at present the only supply, 
has its source at the foot of the world-quarter shrine peak; and, at right 
angles with the bearing of this shrine are roughly oriented the many pueblo 
ruins which dot the high mesa.®* 

It seems highly probable that this peak which gave them water and 
alined their houses was a shrine in prehistoric times and subtly influenced 
the lives of these aboriginal people. 

WitiiaM B. Dovuctass. 
Washington, D. C. 


6 The bearing and distance of the shrines from the various Tewa Pueblos are as follows: San Juan 
(Tewa, Ohke), S. 82° W. 22 miles; Santa Clara (Tewa, Khapoo), N. 81° W. 21 miles; San Ildefonso 
(Tewa, Powhoge), N. 63° W. 21 miles; Nambe, N. 70° W. 26 miles; Tesuque, N. 58° W. 27 miles. Hano 
is a Tewa pueblo in Arizona. Prior to the XVIJI century the ancestors of these people occupied an 
ancient pueblo in the Rio Grande. 

7 This quadrangular court-enclosing building measures N. 6° E. 282 ft.by N.87°E.304 ft. Ithad 527 
rooms on the ground floor. The débris indicates a 3 or 4-story building containing probably 1500 rooms. 

8 In this connection it is interesting to note that the west communal building of Ruin Group 1 bears 
N. 13° W. 30 ft., and is one of the few instances of a northwestern bearing; the bearing of the shrine at 
this point is south of west instead of north of west as is the case in all other groups. 

The mean longitudinal bearing of the pueblos, based on the results of 35 instrumental tests was N. 
14° E. The details of the orientation of ruins appears. n the writer’s official report on Pajarito Park, 
ig Mexico, dated June 22, 1912. The mean bearing of the world-quarter shrine from the ruin—Puye, 
is N. 75° W. 
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[Since the above article was written and just as we are going to press 
we have received some additional information obtained by Mr. Douglass 
in a visit to the shrine made on August 4, 1912.| 

The shrine, supposed to be a World-Quarter shrine of the Tewa Indians, 
is located on the crest of a peak of the Jemez Mountains known to the Tewas 
as Chicoma. ‘Two interpretations are given to this name: Place of Wor- 
ship, or Place of Much Rock. The first is probably the more generally 
accepted interpretation. The height of the peak, as determined by the 
author with an aneriod barometer on his last visit, August 4, 1912, is 11,400 
ft. above mean sea level. 

The rocky crest is oblong and extends about 100 miles north and south. 
The south end is occupied by the shrine the oval stone enclosure of which is 
11 ft. in its north and south diameter and 14 ft. in the east and west. 

Forty-three yards from the center of the shrine, N. 10° W., is a mound 
of stone ro ft. in diameter and 5 ft. high from the center of which protrudes 
a spruce pole 6 in. in diameter. This mound is 5 or 6 ft. higher than the 
rest of the shrine of which it forms a part. 

The shrine is used by the Indians of the following pueblos: Jamez, 
Cochiti, San Ildefonso, Santa Clara, San Juan and Taos, each pueblo having 
a separate trail leading into the shrine enclosure. They radiate from the 
eastern entrance towards their respective pueblos. When a runner from 
any pueblo enters the shrine he deposits a powder, doubtless sacred meal, 
in the trail by which he enters. This gives notice as to the pueblo from which 
he came. 

It is said that before a dance, feast or ceremonial meeting each pueblo 
sends a runner to the shrine to obtain signs or messages or to learn the condi- 
tions at other pueblos before the meeting is held, or to learn whether any 
pueblo is in distress. A sacred vase is hidden near the shrine. When the 
runner deposits his prayer sticks, the vase, filled with sacred water, is placed 
in front of them. Into this water the runner dips his fingers and performs 
certain ceremonies. These details were obtained by Mr. Leese, a forest 
ranger, from a young Tewa Indian of the San Juan pueblo known as Guadu- 
lupa Tapa, after much persuasion and the pledge of profound secrecy. He 
seemed in great fear lest it become known that he had given this information. 
Mr. Leese used this peak as a fire outlook from August 23 to September 30, 
1911, during which time he was constantly watched by the Indians. While 
he was there the shrine was visited by 12 or 15 Indians from Taos, San Juan, 
Santa Clara and Jemez. Part of these at least were runners whether all 
were or not he did not know. All of them denied having any knowledge 
of the shrine and gave various reasons to account for their presence on 
the peak. 

The author questioned a Tewa living at the foot of the shrine peak as 
to what there was on the summit. To which he replied “grass.” Being 
pressed further he said ““You can see everywhere.” On being told that 
there was a shrine there and on being asked to explainit hecame embarrassed 
and refused to talk. 

Further investigation revealed a number of entrance trails not noted 
at the previous visit. These are shown in the accompanying diagram. 
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Trails B and C were clearly defined by rows of stone. They were from 
12 to 18 in. deep, 13 to 2 ft. wide, and extended 60 ft. to the rim of the 
crest. Trail B was outlined with small but unworn stones andextended to 
the edge of the crest. This trail was not apparent at first sight. Trails. 
A and E were very indistinct, and it took close inspection to make them out. 
The sixth trail could not be located. Judging from the direction these 
trails point they may be identified as follows: A, Taos; B, San Juan; 
C, San Clara; D, San Ildefonso; E, Jemez. The Cochiti trail should come 
between D and E. 
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FIG. 6. TRAILS TO THE SHRINE 


At noon of the day of our last visit there was a severe hail storm. 
The photographs (Plate III) show the hail and water in the shrine. No 
prayer sticks, vases or other offerings were found in the shrine on this 
occasion. However 3 or 4 matches were found at the head of the Jemez- 
San Ildefonso trails. Forest Ranger Leese feels certain that no white man 
other than himself and the writer have ever visited the shrine. Mr. 
Curtis, some 8 years ago tried to find it but his guide Justo Lopez told 
Mr. Leese that they had failed to find it. 

W. B. Dovuctass. 
Espano, New Mexico, August 6, 1912. 
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PALAEOLITHIC ARTIFACTS FROM KANSAS 


T IS the purpose of this paper simply to call attention to a collection 
of aboriginal stone artifacts belonging to the Historical Society 
of Minnesota. They were collected by the late J. V. Brower in 
1901-1903 and have been referred to briefly by him as evidence of 

a culture much ruder than the culture of the Pawnee Indians who were met 
by Coronado in 1541 at the termination of his journey to Quivira. Dr. 
Thomas Wilson, late of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, inti- 
mated that they might be evidence of a people much older than the Indian 
of historic time, and said that this discovery “opened a vista” which he 
urged Mr. Brower to explore, but did not distinctly state that they might 
be of palzolithic date—although it is well known that Mr. Wilson believed 
in the existence of paleolithic man in America. Mr. Brower, however, 
did not enter upon the question of the palolithic character of these 
specimens. He referred them to the Quivira (Wichita) natives, who, in his 
judgment, were far behind the Pawnee, their neighbors and kin. 

Since the publication of Mr. Brower’s conclusions, Mr. Brower having 
died in 1905, these specimens have not been considered further, until in 
the winter of 1911-1912, when, in the prosecution of the archeological 
work of the Minnesota Historical Society, they were prepared for registra- 
tion and labeling by the writer, when their peculiar characters were noted.! 

In order to apprehend the significance of these artifacts it will be neces- 
sary to recount briefly the geographic surroundings. They are found in 
east-central Kansas, along the south side of the Kansas River, and in the 
valleys of those tributaries which flow northward to the Kansas River. 
They are found to the southward of the Kansas glacial moraine, which 
affects Kansas only in the northeastern corner of the state. Hence they 
are beyond the recognized limit of the oldest continental glaciation. They 
are in the immediate vicinity of a range of chert-bearing limestone of Upper 
Carboniferous age, which runs northward into Nebraska, and which affords 
abundance of the natural material from which these artifacts were made. 
Kansas, in the main, is without marked topography. It is one of the wide, 
extensive, prairie states, and its hills and dales are due plainly to the exca- 
vating action of its streams. The Kansas Valley is the main drainage 
axis. Where-the valley is excavated through the strike of the Upper 
Carboniferous (which runs about north and south) the result is a series of 
elevated plateaux, formed by the persistent Carboniferous rocks, dissected 
by deep valleys along which is the best farming land, the uplands being dry 
and often stony with loose limestone pieces. At a greater distance from 
the main drainage axis these plateaux coalesce into one wide plain which is 
elevated above the Kansas River from 300 to goo ft. Toward the west from 
the strike of the Carboniferous formation the Cretaceous comes on gradually 


1 Besides Mr. Brower, Mr. E. E. Blackman has described these rude implements, referring them to 
the Indians of Quivira, contemporary with Coronado, 1541. Mr. Blackman found them in southern 
Nebraska in the immediate vicinity of the same chert-bearing formation. See the Nebraska Agricultural 
reports, especially that dated 1902, where Mr. Blackman has given several plates of illustrations. 
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in the form of buttes and isolated plateaux which also finally coalesce so as 
to constitute another elevated plain which extends indefinitely in all direc- 
tions. Still further west this plain passes below strata that belong to the 
Tertiary. How much of this western Tertiary was marine and how much 
of it was fresh-water sediment, it is impossible to state, or to even form an 
estimate, but it seems quite probable that in the evolution of the geography 
of western Kansas and Nebraska, the Tertiary age was reduced to a fresh 
water condition, and that just prior to the Glacial incursion from the north 
these late Tertiary lakes had outlets eastward to the Missouri River through 
the Kansas and the Platte Rivers and perhaps the Arkansas. This condi- 
tion of the Kansas Valley would perhaps account for the existence of a 
single elevated terrace which accompanies that river and which apparently 
could have had no other origin. This terrace seems to blend into the gen- 
eral level of the main upland plain not far westward from the eastern limit 
of the Cretaceous. At least this terrace can hardly be said to have been 
caused by any of the Glacial epochs. It rises from 30 to 50 ft. above the 
flood plain of the Kansas River. 

These artifacts lie on the surface of the ground, either on the upland or 
on this terrace, and more rarely on the higher flood-plain. They have not 
yet been found within this terrace, nor within any terrace on any of the 
tributaries contemporary with it. Indeed the tributaries that join the 
Kansas from the south are not terraced, except after they reach within the 
influence of the Kansas Valley where they seem to have been terraced at 
the same level as the main valley, by reason of back-set of water from that 
valley. Those streams that flow southward from the area that was glaci- 
ated are terraced with glacial gravel. The upland country, in general, as 
well as the valleys, is mantled with a sheet of loam, usually of a red color. 
This is due, originally, to the decay of the rock formation in situ, but in all 
parts this original product, when carried into the valleys, has become the 
chief constituent of the terraces and bottom lands, constituting a typical 
aqueous loess and exhibiting loessial variations in composition. 

As to the artifacts themselves—they are fashioned from a blue-gray 
chert, or from a yellowish-gray chert which has resulted from it by weather- 
ing. This chert is usually not so dense and siliceous as the flints from the 
Chalk of Europe, and sometimes is distinctly fossiliferous. Usually from 
exposure these artifacts have acquired a patina consisting of a smooth 
glossy surface, with a thin scale of altered rock immediately below the gloss. 
This underlying scale of alteration is, however, sometimes so thin that it 
can hardly be perceived. In other cases the, patina consists of a thin 
coating of rotted or semi-rotted chert, without gloss, the color of which is 
sometimes nearly white and sometimes dirty yellow. This patina also has 
other variations, depending plainly on the grain and color of the chert,and 
also apparently upon the facility of attack by the natural elements. Fre- 
quently one side of a flat specimen is more patinated than the other. All 
degrees of weathering and decay can be found so that it seems the fabrica- 
tion of rude artifacts continued from paleolithic time in Kansas to the 
neolithic. On the other hand there can be found in the same region, and 
sometimes on the same sites, implements of higher culture which are not 
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weathered nor patinated; and on closer and wider examination it is found 
that this higher culture is itself so old that the specimens that manifest it 
have also acquired a semi-gloss, indicating that they have also been exposed, 
but for a shorter time, to the same destructive agents as the paleoliths. In 
many cases the implements that show this higher culture are quite like 
those of the neolithic people of post-Glacial time, and it is a reasonable 
inference that they grade both in culture and in time into the semi-civiliza- 
tion of the present Indian tribes. The culture of the paleoliths, however, 
is markedly different from and ruder than that of these semi-patinated 
specimens. These semi-patinated specimens embrace implements known 
as knives, points, scrapers, etc., all of which are excluded from the palzo- 
lithic group by the simple fact that they are never found carrying palzo- 
lithic patina, and by the significant fact that patinated paleolithic imple- 
ments were used, in many cases, for the making of the specimens of higher 
culture. The different dates of the two chippings are perfectly evident on 
the same specimen, by reason of the patina on one and its absence on the 
other. 

The whole of Kansas was probably habitable during what is known 
as the Glacial Period, with the possible exception of the Kansas epoch which 
spread a sheet of ice-borne till over a few counties in the northeastern 
part of the state. During the Iowan epoch, and all later ice-incursions, 
the chert-workers of Kansas could have remained at the chert-fields, or so 
near them that their habits of life and all their arts could have been per- 
petuated, with only such changes as were due to a slow advance in skill. 
The term ‘‘palzolith,’’ however, as used in this paper is applied onlv to 
those artifacts that are supposed to have antedated the Kansan ice-epoch. 
The term “‘pre-neolith”’ has been used to designate those showing the semi- 
patina mentioned, and they may be equivalent, as to time, to some of the 
sub-divisions of paleolithic human artifacts which have been established in 
Europe. 

Accompanying this brief outline are a few figures intended to illus- 
trate the palzolithic, the pre-neolithic and the neolithic epochs described. 
A large number of specimens of all these culture-stages were collected by 
Mr. Brower. The detailed discussion of this investigation will be published 
as now planned, by the Minnesota Historical Society in the near future. 


* SPECIMENS SHOWING PALZOLITHIC SURFACES 


No. 5765. Rudely chipped, oblong oval; shorter diameter 23 in. 
longer diameter 3 in. The old paleolithic chipped surfaces almost sur- 
round this specimen, showing that it had originally nearly the size and 
shape that it has now. The paleolithic surfaces contrast sharply with 
the pre-neolithic, having a dirty drab color, whilst the pre-neolithic are of 
the color of the chert, a blue-gray. The paleolithic patina consists of 
two elements, viz: and alteration scale which is about as thick as card paper, 
the edge of which can be seen wherever the pre-neolithic fracture-surfaces 
intersect the paleolithic, and a shining glossiness which everywhere covers 
the alteration scale. Pre-neolithic man re-chipped this specimen for the 
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purpose of forming fresh and sharp edges for his own use, for the palzo- 
lithic edges, which no doubt had been much dulled by use, were almost all 
destroyed by the new chipping. The pre-neolithic edges also were dulled 
by use before the specimen was abandoned. This is a very conclusive 
specimen, one of the best in the collection. Attention should be called to 
the.similarity of the patina on this specimen to that seen on many European 
palzoliths. 





PALAEOLITHIC ARTIFACTS FROM KANSAS SHOWING RE-CHIPPING 


No. 5231. A larger paleolith made of a lighter colored (grayish) 
chert, which shows two dates of chipping, as indicated by the difference of 
weathering and outlined on the specimen by dotted ink lines. It has about 
the same shape as the last but is larger. (44 in. by 5% in.) The later 
chipping is considered pre-neolithic, and probably dates from some time 
between the Kansan and the Wisconsin Glacial epochs. A fresh flaking, 
seen on the opposite side of the specimen, shows what would be the color 
and appearance of a neolithic working. 
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PRE-NEOLITHIC SPECIMENS 


No. 5577. A knife, made of the typical blue-gray chert of the region, 
nearly 4 in. long, bluntly pointed at each end, and having a general gib- 
bous outline. This is covered by a dull gloss and is somewhat discolored 
by long weathering. The edge throughout shows the dulling caused by 
use. It is plain that from the art of the palzolith to the skill required for 
the delicate chipping of this specimen, that is, from the rude oval “blade” 
to the finished pointed knife, there was a long step in advance; and it may 
be presumed that after the Kansan Glacial epoch a more skilled people 
succeeded to the ownership of the chert-bearing limestone of the region. 

No. 5290. A scraper of the typical form, of blue-gray chert, 2} in. 
long. This is made from a single flake from a core, and its broader end is 
mono-beveled. All about its edge is a secondary chipping, or dulling, due 
to use as a scraper while held in the left hand of the owner. The pre- 
neolithic are continued into neolithic time, and furnished the basis of all 
later styles in stone-chipping. There was not so profound a change after 
pre-neolithic time, almost no change, as after palzolithic. 


NEOLITHIC SPECIMENS 


No. 5556. An ovate-oval blade, 3 in. by 2} in. of light gray chert. 
This beautiful specimen was evidently made from a large thin chip ofan 
earlier date, since some of the surface of the older date is preserved on one 
side, marked pre-neolithic. 

No. 5450. A notched “point” 23 in. long, made of blue-gray chert, 
with a stout tapering tang, without gloss and having no superficial scale of 
decay. Only those artifacts that show no gloss or other important 
evidence of weathering are here classed as neolithic. Stones artificially 
polished are also neolithic, even late neolithic, and but few have been found 
in Kansas. Numerous neolithic implements were formed by re-chipping 
flakes and imperfect implements of earlier date. 


NEWTON HorRAceE WINCHELL. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE 


The argument of this article is based on the fact (which is well known 
by geologists) that siliceous rocks, such as quartzite, jaspilite, flint and 
chert, are practically indestructible under atmospheric agents. The 
boulders of red quartzite found near Topeka, in the Kansan moraine, are 
entirely intact, whereas those of granite can be crushed in the hand. 
Therefore chipped chert, whenever it has a weather scale of decay, must 
be older than the Kansan moraine. 


N. H. W. 





























A MAENAD RIDING A CENTAUR WHOSE HANDS SHE HAS BOUND BEHIND HIS 
BACK 
Wall painting from Herculaneum (from Braumeister, Denkmaeler) 


THE ‘‘BACCHANALS”’ OF EURIPIDES 


INTRODUCTION 


HOUGH the fate of Pentheus was treated by Thespis: and 

Aeschylus? and many later tragedians,* still the Bacchanals of 

Euripides is the only extant Greek tragedy connected with the 

wanderings and worship of the Wine-god, at whose festivals the 
Greek theaters were open and from the song and dance in whose honor the 
drama of Greece was derived. The god himself is a principal character in 
the play, while his attendant women, the “ Bacchae” or “Bacchanals”’ form 
the chorus, each wearing the fawn-skin and brandishing the ivy-crowned 
thyrsus, that magic wand at whose touch old age forgets its decrepitude, 
serpents become harmless and fountains of water and milk gush from the 
rocks and ground, while honey drips from its ivy-wreathed cone. 


1 Mentioned by Suidas. 

* For fragments of his Hevebs, Zavrprar, DeuédAn 7 TSpoydpor, and Baxxar, see Nauck Tragicorum 
Graecorum Fragmenta (1856). There are also fragments of the Dionysus’ myth in his tetralogy Auxovpyla. 

3 Iophon, Cleophon, Xenocles, Chaeremon, Heracleides, Lycophron and the Roman Accius all wrote 
onthesametheme. Cf. Christ, Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, I®, p. 375. 
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The play was unfinished at the poet’s death and was first brought out in 
Athens by his son or nephew‘ of the same name about 405 B.C. Though 
one of his last works it shows no diminution of powers and in fact in poetic 
fire and delineation of character it is generally considered superior to his 
earlier tragedies. It may have been composed during Euripides’ sojourn 
at the court of Archelaus at Pella in Macedonia and so have been brought 
out first outside Attica. “‘The picture of fanatical excitement which it 
exhibits has never been rivalled’’—to use the words of Macaulay—and 
such a mode of treatment, so un-Greek in character, seems far better suited 
to the genius of that land than to the more sober states of central Greece. 
For the Macedonians, like the inhabitants of north Greece and Thrace, 
were strong supporters of the wild and orgiastic rites of the god of wine. 
Their women, clad in fawn-skins and wreathed with ivy, used to celebrate 
harvest-home with wild and violent dances around the alter of the god, 
imitating by their clangor of flutes and timbrils, the fabled bands of nymphs 
and satyrs, who, led on by Dionysus, once made the woods and hills resound 
with their nocturnal revels. Indeed there is a pretty legend that Alex- 
ander’s mother, a native of Epirus, was a Bacchant, and while dancing 
around the altar with snakes dangling from her hair and girdle, won the love 
of King Philip, also an enthusiastic devotee of the joyous deity. 

The meaning of the drama has latterly aroused muchdiscussion. For, 
inasmuch as the play is religious in character, it opens the vexed question 
of Euripides’ views of religion. At first glance it seems merely to record 
a phase of religious history—the victory of the late cultof Dionysus. The 
wild and Asiatic rites of the primitive worship of Bacchus, though from the 
first exciting a powerful influence on the imagination of the common people, 
could not finally have been accepted by the rational Greeks without tremen- 
dous opposition. These exciting and secret rites, celebrated under cover of 
darkness and attracting especially the emotional natures of women, could 
never have gained their way peaceably. The myth portrayed by Euripides, 
the persecution of the god in Thebes and his sanguinary revenge, seems to 
be but an echo of this prehistoric conflict. This older worship, as Hartung 
remarks, ‘‘represents a return to the primitive condition of nature, and a 
renunciation of civilization, that is, a renunciation of a rational life regulated 
by morality and law and a return to the innocency of the wilderness. Hence 
the Maenads took fawns to their breasts and clad themselves in fawn-skins, 
to transform themselves, as it were, into roes; hence they crowned them- 
selves with twigs of oak and fir,and aterawflesh.”’* It represents, therefore, 
a period long prior to the historic epoch when this cruder worship of the 
Wine-god was metamorphosed and spiritualized by the great reform of 
Orphism which spread over Greece and south Italy in the VI century, 
recasting the older myth and changing the worship; thereafter it was no 
longer the religion of primitive men, who, like the barbarous Thracians, 
had reverenced animals as gods, and actually rent and devoured wild 
beasts of the mountains during their furious orgies when under the spell 


4 Scholiast to Aristophanes’ Frogs, 1.67, and also Suidas. 
5 Bakchen, p. 156 (translated by Beckwith in his edition of the Bacchanals, p. to, n. 1.) 
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of the god. Euripides in his brilliant tragedy, knows nothing of this spirit 
of reform, but pictures the wilder scenes of the older worship. 

But surely he had a higher motive than merely painting, though in 
such glorious colors, the story of this early history of the newly revealed 
religion. The beautiful choral odes—among the most beautiful in Greek 
tragedy—are all deeply religious in sentiment; they constantly praise the 
happiness of those who have an insight into things divine. To quote Pro- 
fessor Moulton: “The plot of the play illustrates. the unhappy fate of 
Pentheus, how those who oppose the worship of the vine are opposing a 
hidden omnipotence; if the votaries are imprisoned, an earthquake over- 
turns the prison, chains drop off spontaneously, anda fire breaks out that men 
strive to quench in vain; or the Maenads themselves with supernatural 
might overturn trees and scatter the limbs of oxen with their bare hands. ”’6 
The sacred ecstasy thus engendered, if rejected, will drive the wicked unbe- 
liever to madness, and he, like Pentheus, rushes headlong to certain doom 
and with manifest joy. It is a play where “faith celebrates its rites and 
unbelief is put to shame.”’ The foes of religion are finally utterly routed. 
In fact this is what the Germans would call a ‘‘Tendenz-drama,”’ and its 
purpose seems reasonably clear. The opposition of King Pentheus to the 
new faith in the wild god of the north, seems to be intended by the poet as 
only one instance of the refusal of rationalism to accept the supernatural. 
For Pentheus is merely a type of the shallow free-thinker with little under- 
standing of heaven’s mysteries, a type engendered by the sceptical reasoning 
of the sophists of Euripides’ day, which both he and Socrates strove to com- 
bat. The whole intent of the play then—and especially of the devotional 
odes—seems to be didactic, that the acceptance of the national religion is 
the only true basis of human happiness and that the sceptical philosophy 
of the day was vicious. It is this didactic element which made the play 
so popular in antiquity*® and which gives it a meaning still. 

Nor is such a conception of the purpose of the play out of harmony 
with what we know of the religion of Euripides. Though be was looked 
upon by his contemporaries as a notorious free-thinker, still many passages 
in his works show that he felt the inadequacy of mere rationalism; though 
reason is great, it does not in Euripides’ mind explain all—for feeling is the 





® Ancient Classical Drama, p. 117. 

7 Beckwith, op. cit., p. 8. 

® Hartung, Euripides Restitutus, 1843, II, pp. 557 sq., mentions 17 classical writers whose works show 
an acquaintance with the play. Besides the plays by later tragedians already named, traces of the mode 
of treatment of Euripides are especially prominent in Theocritus (Idyll 26), Ovid (Met. III, 513 sq.), Non- 
nus (Dionysiaca XLIV-XLVI); Kirchhoff (Philologus VIII, pp. 78-93), found 34 verses of the drama 
quoted in the stupid drama known as Christus Patiens, which has wrongly been ascribed to Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and which borrowed verses from the Rhesus and Troades also (See Tyrell, Bacchae, Introd.). 
Plutarch, in his life of Crassus, 33, relates how the play was acted at the Parthian capital after the defeat 
of Crassus at Carrhae; the actor who impersonated Agave entered, bearing the head of the Roman trium- 
vir, when the soldier who actually slew him shouted out from the audience that the trophy was his. The 
myth of Pentheus was a frequent subject of art. Pausanias (I, 20, 3) describes a part of a series of pic- 
tures which decorated one of the temples of Dionysus at Athens as representing the King’s death; Phil- 
ostratus (Imag. i, 17) in the III century A. D. describes a similar painting, perhaps the same as the one 
mentioned by Pausanias; many vase and wall paintings and also reliefs in marble and terra cotta repre- 
sent the death scene (see O. Jahn, Pentheus u. die Maenaden, Kiel 1841; Hartung, in Jahrbuch des Arch. 
Inst. 1892, pp. 154 sq.; Huddilston, Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings.1898, pp. 91 sq.; and on 
the general influence of the myth as treated by Euripides on later art and literature, see O. Gruppe, Griech. 
Mythologie u. Religionsgesch.,vol. v of Muller’s Handbuch, Abt. 2, p. 906, Anm. 8.) 
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main avenue for the more subtle influences to enter the mind. Professor 
Verrall, in his recent essay on the play, has shown that the one thing that 
is really new in the Bacchanals, the one thing which differentiates it not 
only from the other plays of Euripides but from everything else in Greek 
literature is the “thing, the human phenomenon, observed and depicted, 
which is, in one word, faith,—or a faith,—religion as we mostly now conceive 
it.”® For itis faith which appeals to the multitude and especially to women 
a thing which, if not utterly repressed but controlled, will neither destroy 
political nor hierarchical authority, but will be good for both individual and 
state. It may be, as Christ has intimated,!° that Euripides in his old age, 
wearied of his doubts and scruples, finally sought relief in religious mysti- 
cism, and first learned in Macedonia the essence and meaning of the mystic 
cult of Dionysus, so different from anything else in the hierarchy of Olympus. 
And so with youthful fire, he reveals the irresistable force of this world- 
conquering, international faith. It is in this spirit, then, of reaction toward 
traditional orthodox religious teaching, that I conceive the Bacchanals 
was written." 

The plot of the Bacchanals is as simple as it is bold. Thebes is in a 
turmoil; the women, even the queen mother herself, Agave, as well as 
her sisters and court ladies, are in a state of frenzy and have fled to Mount 
Cithaeron, where they have donned fawnskins and the thyrsus and are 
celebrating in solitude the Bacchnic dances with wild singing and shouting. 
The cause of this strange revel, is the arrival in Thebes of a beautiful Lydian 
youth, who claims he is a native of the city and a cousin of the reigning 
king. For this is an incarnation of the god Dionysus, the son of Zeus by 
his earthly bride Semele, one of the daughters of Cadmus, the founder of 
the city. The story ran that his mother when with child was misled by 
the jealous spouse of Zeus to entreat her heavenly lover to appear to her 
in all the spendor of his god-head; and that he, constrained by his oath 
appeared amid thunder and lightning and so terrified her that she gave 
premature birth to her child and thendied. Zeus thereupon snatched the 
babe from the flames and nourished it in his thigh until it was ready for 
rebirth, when he gave it over to the nymphs of Nysa, in whose wooded 
mountains the infant god was reared. According to the version of 
Euripides, the god grew up in Lydia, beside the banks of the golden 
Pactolus and on the slopes of Mount Tmolus, where his rites were 
first established and whence, in company with a roving band of female 
attendants, he made his triumphal march over the earth, bestowing on men 
the sift of wine and implanting his worship everywhere. But finally here 


9 A.W. Verrall, The Bacchanals of Euripides and other Essays, 1910, p. 159. 

10 Griech. Litteraturgesch, Ie pa2 75. 

1 Others have seen quite a different purpose unfolded in the play. Verse 1348, where Agave says 
““Tis not meet that gods nurse their anger like men,” has led many (Weil, Decharme, etc.) to see in the 
whole play a criticism of the cult of Dionysus. But the absence of blasphemous utterances, which are 
so common in other latter plays of Euripides, and the deeply religious tone of the choral odes, seem to point 
otherwise. G.Dalmeyda (Ausgangspunkt der Bakchen, 1908) and others have seen signs of “irony”’in the 
lines of Teiresias’ speech (286-297) usually omitted as irrelevant by editors; if anything, they only give 
a simple account of the theology of the cult, as Weil (Etudes sur le dr. ant., pp. 113 Sq. ), and others have 
shown. Both Dalymeyda and P. Girard (Reo. des ét. gr., 17, 1904, pp. 175 sq.), find comic features in the 
play, especially in the figure of Teiresias, 1,200 sq.; likewise O. Schréder Czelischrft. f. Gymnasialwesen, 64, 
1910, pp. 193 sq.) who also think Euripides shows an “ironical” attitude toward the cult of Bacchus. 
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in Thebes, in his native city, he finds himself mocked and disowned by his 
mother’s sisters, and in revenge he fills them with Bacchic frenzy. A still 
more terrible penalty awaits his cousin Pentheus, the reigning prince and 
grandson of Cadmus, who had imprisoned the god and his votaries. For his 
opposition he is first hypnotized and made to don the costume of the Maenads 
and then is led off to Cithaeron where he meets an awful doom, being torn 
in pieces by his maddened mother and her companions, who discover him 
spying on their mystic worship. Only the aged pair, Teiresias and Cadmus, 
recognize the new god and are spared. 





THE INFANT DIONYSUS SWUNG IN A BASKET (CRADLE) BY A DANCING MAENAD 
AND SATYR 
Terra-cotta relief in British Museum (from Braumeister, Denkmaeler) 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


Dionysus, the Wine-god, also called Bacchus, Iacchus and Bromius. 
Teiresias, the aged blind seer. 

Cadmus the aged founder of Thebes. 

Pentheus, the grandson of Cadmus and King of Thebes. 

Agave, mother of Pentheus and daughter of Cadmus. 

Herdsmen, messengers, guards and attendants. 

Chorus of inspired Asiatic damsels, attendants of Dionysus. 


The opening scene represents the royal palace on the Cadmeia at 
Thebes; at one side is represented—doubtless by means of one of the “per- 
iactoi” or revolving scenes—the smouldering ruins of the part of the palace 
where Semele died, now enclosed and overgrown with ivy. Dionysus, in 
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the character of one of his own attendants as leader of the Bacchae, enters 
and in a monologue tells the purpose of the play. In the opening lines just 
before the entrance of the chorus, as well as at the end of the play, he reveals 
himself in his real character as a god.1* Dionysus—as we learn from Pollux 
(IV, 115 sq.)—wears a long variegated colored chibon, over which is a 
mantle of saffron shade girded at the waist by a bright colored belt and 
over all is the fawn skin. Doubtless his mask showed effeminate beauty. 





PROLOGUE 


Dionysus: Behold it is I, the child of Zeus, who have come to this land of Thebes, 
even I, Dionysus, whom Cadmus’ daughter Semele brought to light in days gone by, 
borne by the lightning’s flash. And now having changed my god-like form for that of a 
mortal, I am here beside the fountain of Dirce and the banks of Ismenus. And here 
I behold the tomb of my thunder-smitten mother near these palace walls and see the 
wreck of smouldering chambers still fed by the heaven-sent fire—an everlasting memo- 
rial of Hera’s insult to my mother’s name. Still I praise Cadmus, who has made this 
place his daughter’s sacred shrine, and I have trellised it over with my green and clustered 
vines. 

Far, far behind me, I have left the golden lands of the Lydians and Phrygians and 
the sun-seared plains of the Persians and Bactria’s walls; and I have traversed the 
wintry tracts of the Medes and wandered over blessed Araby and all Asia lying along the 
salt-sea strand, leaving its fair-towered cities teeming with mingled Greeks and barba- 
rians. And now at last I am come to this land of Hellas, having first taught my dances 
and established my rites across the waters, that I might also here show myself to mortals 
a god. 

And first on Grecian soil, I have filled this Theban city with my revel shouts, and 
tied a fawn-skin round my neck and placed an ivy-covered thyrsus in my hand; forthey, 
whom it least became, have scorned me, my mother’s sisters; denied that I, lord Dion- 
ysus, was ever born of god, but averred that Semele, betrayed by mortal wooer, with 
Cadmus’ help charged her sin on Zeus, for this, they say, the flame from heaven con- 
sumed her, a punishment just, indeed, for such a lie. And so I have driven them from 
the palace in frenzy and now they dwell on yonder mountain’s slopes, bereft of reason; 
and I have compelled them to wear the emblems of my mysteries, and all their sister 
women I have maddened and driven from their homes; and there they sit with Cadmus’ 
daughters, on the open rocks, yonder, beneath the green pine trees. 

For this city must learn—yea through suffering ill-maintained—that t hath no 
share in my Bacchic rites, and that I shall defend my mother’s name by thus appearing 
manifest before men, the god she bare to Zeus. 

Now Cadmus has given his powers and honors to King Pentheus, his daughter’s son, 
who is at war with me, who deprives me of libations meet, and when men pray, my name 
does not entreat. But I will show to him and all his Theban train, that I am a god; and 
then depart and to another land will go, there again to display my might, when things 
here are well. If the Thebans should in anger essay by force of arms to drag my maids 
from yonder mount, I, even I, their leader, will give them battle; for ’tis for this that I 
have changed my form to that of mortal guise. (Dionysus here invokes the entering 
chorus of Asiatic Maenads.) 

Ye, O ye, who have left Tmolus’ heights, Lydia’s mountain wall, O ye my revel band 
whom I have led from barbarous lands to be my friends, take up your timbr ls your 


12 Prof. G. Norcross (Riddle of the Bacchae, the last stage of Euripides’ religious views, t908) and Pro- 
fessor Verrall (op. cit.) think the god actua!ly appears only in the prologue and epilogue and that therefore 
the Lydian stranger impersonating him in the body of the drama is not Dionysus at all, but an adept of 
the common type, a preacher of the new religion, and that the audience is not to suppose any of the mirac- 
ulous occurrences described really takes place; accordingly Pentheus is not maddened by the divine power, 
but is drugged by a tube of poison which the adept carries concealed. It seems as if the final scene would 
be almost meaningless on any such theory. 
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native instruments from Phrygia’s cities, which Iand mother Rhea found; come, beat them 
loud around Pentheus’ royal halls, that Cadmus’ city may lend its ear. And I, with my 
maidens all will hie me to Cithaeron’s dells and share their dances there. [Exit.] 

{Now there slowly enters on the left a company of eastern women dressed in long 
white robes over which fawn-skins are thrown, their hair bound with chaplets of 
ivy. Each bears the sacred thyrsus and pipes and timbrels. As they enter they sing the 
“‘Parodis”’ ode, a song of their mystic worship, in which the audience learns their rela- 
tions to the god and is enjoined to silence; they tell of the happiness of the followers of 
Dionysus and Cybele and urge the Thebans to accept the worship; they recount the 
miraculous birth of their leader and the origin of timbrel and flute in his worship.] 


Chorus 


Maidens: From the Asian land, from Tmolus’ sacred heights I speed on my glad toil, 
toiling in honor of lord Bromius, raising the Bacchic shout, Evée! 

Other Maidens: Who lingers on the road? Whois it ? Who hides within these 
halls? Let each emerge and hallow his lips in silence, for I shall celebrate Dionysus now, 
as was appointed long, long ago. 

All the Maidens: O happy he, who with knowledge of mysteries divine, has hal- 
lowed his life and in soul has been admitted to our revel band, and celebrates these Bac- 
chic rites on mountain tops, and reverences the lawful orgies of our great Cybele, by 
brandishing the thyrsus and serving Bacchus with ivy crowns, crying: “‘Come, ye Bac- 
chanals, escort lord Bromius from Phrygia’s hills down to the wide streeted towns of 
Hellas!”” Bromius, whom once his mother, mid childbirth’s stress of pangs, brought 
on by Zeus’s winged bolt, cast from her womb and died at the thunder’s stroke; whom 
Saturn’s son within his thigh did bind with golden clasps, to evade his Hera’s gaze, 
and brought him forth again, matured, a hornéd god with serpents crowned. And 
we his maiden train do wind amid our locks the serpents’ brood in memory. 

Maidens: O Thebes, thou nurse of Semele, now crown thy towers with ivy; wreath 
thyself in verdant bryony with crowns of berries, flowers and leaves! honor Bacchus with 
oak leaves and the pine, and deck thy garments of dappled fawn-skins with tufts of glis- 
tening fleece, and wave aloft the thyrsus wand! for now shall all the world dance, when 
Bromius guides his band to yonder mount, where now his maidens flock far from the dis- 
taff and shuttle, by the magic of his power impelled. 

Other Maidens: Hail, ye caverns and haunts of Crete where Zeus was born, and 
where the Corybants with their triple helms, found for us these timbrels of tight-drawn 
skin, mingling with its noisy voice the revel breath of sweet-toned Phrygian flutes, and 
gave them o’er to mother Rhea to swell the revel shouts of the Bacchanals; from her 
besieged by prayer, the romping satyrs took them, symbols then of these recurring revels 
in which the lord Dionysus takes delight. 

Maidens: O glad is the mountain reveller, who from the swift revel band has fallen 
exhausted, clothed in his sacred garment of fawn-skin,devouring the flesh of the goat that 
is slain and longing for his Phrygian and Lydian hills! *Tis Bromius who leads the way, 
onward, Evée! 
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Other Maidens: The earth streams with milk and flows with wine and the nectar of 

bees, and the air is full of the odor of Syrian incense; ho! our leader, with the flaming 
torch of his thyrsus’ spray, is rushing madly about, arousing his wandering comrades to 
dance, his fair curls streaming in the wind, and mid the revel shouts his proud voice is 
heard crying: “Come, ye Bacchae, come arrayed in ornaments from the golden sands of 
Pactélus, come praise Dionysus with your heavy toned drums, extol the Evian god 
with your Phrygian shouts and cries, while the sweet-sounding flute gives forth its 
sacred notes attuned to the Maenads as they wander o’er the mount;”’ Then the Bac- 
chant, like a foal with its mother at pasture rejoicing, urges forward her swift foot in 
the dance. 

[First Episode. The characters are the seer Teiresias, Cadmus and Pentheus. 
Teiresias is led in by the unseen god. He is an aged man and blind and leans upon his staff, 
and moves with slow stateliness, though wearing the ivy crown and the Bacchic fawn- 
skin thrown over the characteristic woolen garment of seers. See Pollux. 1. c.] 

Teiresias: Ho there, gatekeeper! Call Cadmus, Agenor’s son from the palace, him who 
crossed the sea from Sidon’s walls and upreared this Theban town. Go! Whoso’er thou 
art, announce to him that Teiresias await him here. Full well he knows why I am here, 
and the things which, I, an aged man, have promised him yet older. For we shall take 
the thyrsi in our hands and don the fawn-skins and crown our heads with ivy. 

{Cadmus approaches from the palace before the porter has had time to callhim. He 
is still older than Teiresias and is similarly apparelled.| 

Cadmus: O thou dear friend, rejoiced was I to hear thy voice from within—the 
voice of one so wise; and lo, I come prepared as thou in all the guise of the god; for I must 
needs revere him, lord Dionysus, my daughter’s son, who has appeared here in Thebes, 
agodtomen. Where then shallI begin the dance, where tread the toe and shake these 
hoarylocks? Dothou, Oaged friend, lead me on, for thou knowest well the place and time. 

[His manner changes; a mysterious strength and exultation enter into him and he 
continues. ] 

Neither night nor day shall I weary to strike the wild earth with the thyrsus. With 
joy, forget that we are aged men! 

Teiresias: As thou feelest, so feel I; for young am I once more. Soon the dance! 

Cadmus: Shall we proceed in chariots then, to yonder hill, Teiresias? 

Teiresias: But nay; not so with equal honor would our lord be praised. 

Cadmus: As thou wilt! I, though aged, will be thy guide. 

Teiresias: Rather the god himself must be our guide. 

Cadmus: Shall we alone from Thebes join in this dance? 

Teiresias: Only we; for we alone can see aright, the others ill. 

Cadmus: Let there be no delay! Come, take thou my hand! 

Teireaias: And here is mine—take it and join it to thine. 

Cadmus: Tho mortal born, the Gods I do not despise. 

Teiresias: Nor should we exact mortal wisdom against that divine. Our ancient 
traditions, which have existed from time immemorial, these no arguments shall overturn, 
nor the keenest subtilties of thought. Perhaps one will say, I no longer reverence age, I 
who have crowned these hoary locks with ivy, and tread the earth in dance. Not 
so;for our lord hath not determined whether it becometh the young man or the old 
to dance, but from every one desires to receive due honor, nor wishes only by the few to 
be extolled. 

[Pentheus is seen approaching, having just returned from a journey, and is greatly 
excited on learning that during his absence Thebes has become infatuated with the Bac- 
chic rites.] 

Cadmus (looking toward Cithaeron, sees him approaching): Since thou, friend 
Teiresias, canst not see the light of day, I will tell thee who is approaching. Here comes 
to his house in haste King Pentheus, Echion’s son, to whom long since I gave the sover- 
eignty over this land. How excited he; what news hath he to tell? 

[The two old men stand back partially concealed, while Pentheus, followed by a body 
guard enters in hot haste. He is speaking to the soldier in command.] 

Pentheus: Scarce had I crossed our borders, when I heard of these strange evils 
throughout our city, how our women from their hearths have fled to join the wandering 
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TWO FRENZIED MAENADS WITH SWORDS AND KIDS IN THEIR HANDS 
Colored Terra-cotta Relief from Campane (from Braumeister, Denkmaeler) 


Bacchic rites on the shadowy mountain sides, with dances and prayer adoring this latest 
god, whoe’er he be; and how full wine-jars stand amid their bands, and how one here, one 
there in covert place, doth crouch and yield to men, to hallow sacred rites they say, tho 
’tis to Aphrodite that they pray. 

Howbeit as many as I have captured, my servants hold fast bound in prison; and the 
rest from the mount I will drive, both Ino and Agave, who bore me in Echion’s halls, 
and Autonoe. With fetters of iron will I bind them, and right soon will they cease from 
this baleful frenzy. 

’Tis said some stranger has come, a man of charm and grace from Lydia’s Land, with 
fragrant golden curls, a wine-red face, and with the spells of Aphrodite in his eyes, who 
day and night among them stays, pretending Bacchic mysteries to unfold. But if I find 
him within these walls, right swift will his thyrsus cease its noise, and his locks lie still, 
when I have severed his fair neck from his body. 

But lo! Yet another marvel I see, the aged Teiresias in dappled fawn-skin clothed! 
and still more, my mother’s father, old Cadmus, revelling too with the thyrsus wand. Oh 
depth of scorn! how sad to me, oh father, thus to see old age bereft of sense. Tear off 
that ivy crown; cast away that wand, oh thou my mother’s sire! Didst thou, Teiresias, 
persuade him thus? Hopest thou again, after such folly, to examine the entrails of birds 
and gain reward for omens of burnt sacrifice? If thy hoary head did not protect thee, 
thou too wouldst sit a prisoner among the Bacchae, thou who hast helped these revels on. 
For where the gleam of wine hath lit a woman’s feast, there, no longer do prayers avail. 

Leader of the Chorus (the words are not heard by Pentheus): Such impiety! Oh 
king, reverest thou not the gods nor Cadmus, who sowed the earth-born crop? Though 
Echion’s son, dost thou disgrace thy race? 
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Teiresias (trying to persuade the king to accept the worship of Dionysus): When a 
wise man hath chosen a noble theme for speech, ’tis no great task the truth to tell. But 
thou hast a rapid tongue, as though fraught with wisdom, and yet thy words belie thee. 
That man who is able with his tongue, is a bad one to follow, unless he be endued with 
sense. But this new god, whom thou deridest, I can never tell thee how great shall be 
his power in Hellas! But two things, oh youth, find worth among mankind; first, our 
goddess Demeter; for she is earth, call her by what name thou wilt; ’tis she who nour- 
isheth men with food; but now Semele’s offspring hath given us that liquid strength hid- 
den in the grape, a boon to men, for it assuages the grief of wretched mortals, so soon as 
they are filled with the sweetness of the vine; and it grants sleep, oblivious of daily toil, 
for forgetfulness is their only cure, and this gift of Bacchus is poured out in libations to 
the gods, and through its means men are blessed. 

And the god withal is a prophet; for there is much power of divination in Bacchic 
revelry and frenzy; for when he comes among men with might, his frenzied followers fore- 
tell the future. And he has gained some share in Ares’ honor here on earth; for terror 
has weakened many an army drawn up in battle array, fore ever spear was touched; 
such fear doth Bacchus rouse. 

Thou yet wilt see him on Delphi’s crags, leaping with torches on the twin-peaked 
mountain plain, shaking and brandishing the Bacchic branch, mighty through Grecian 
towns. Hearken, then, oh Pentheus; nor boldly fancy that force among men is power, 
nor, if thou dost think so in thy disordered mind, believe that thou art wise. Nay, re- 
ceive this god into thy land. Pour forth to him the cup of sacrifice and crown thy brow 
with leaves. Dionysus doth not inspire these maidens to be chaste; rather in them this 
lies, for modesty is there innate; though in Bacchic revels, the pure in heart will be mod- 
est still. 

See how thou rejoicest, when thy gates are thronged and Pentheus’ name is lifted 
high in Thebes; just so is Bacchus pleased when honored too. So I and Cadmus, whom 
thou scornest, will wear his crown and tread his dance, a hoary pair; but dance we 
must, nor will we fight with gods, despite thy words. Sorely mad art thou with a frenzy 
not cured by drugs. 

Chorus: Aged seer, worthy of Phoebus are thy words; wise thou art to honor Brom- 
ius, that mighty god. 

Cadmus (likewise trying to persuade Pentheus): My son, right well hatt. Teiresias 
advised thee! Dwell with us, and not apart from thy people’s usages. | For know thou 
art beside thyself, and thy wisdom is only seeming. But grant that he may not be a god, 
as you say; yet announce that he is, and tell this glorious falsehood, that Semele may be 
said to have borne a god, and that honor may redound to us and all our race. (Drawing 
nearer to Pentheus.) Doest thou not know the hapless fate of Actaeon, whom his own 
dogs tore to pieces on yonder mountain tract, for boasting that he was superior to Arte- 
misin the chase? Beware, lest thou suffer a similar fate; come, crown thy head with ivy 
leaves and with us to the god do honor. (He makes as if to set the wreath upon Pentheus’ 
head.) 

Pentheus: Lay not thy hand on me! but go to thy revel rites, and wipe not thy folly 
off on me. (And turning upon Teiresias he adds) I shall meet out stern justice on this 
the teacher of thy folly! 

(To the guard): Up! Let some one go to the seat of augury of this blind seer, to the 
rock where he watches the flight of birds, and with levers overthrow it, and give his fil- 
lets to the winds! For thus shall I sting himmost. And let others go through the city, and 
track this effeminate stranger who has brought this disease on women, and pollutes our 
marriage beds! And if you find him, bring him here in chains, till he be judged and 
stoned and die, after seeing a bitter revel here in Thebes! (The guards set forth in two 
bodies, and Pentheus goes into the palace.) 

Teiresias: Oh, wretch, thou knowest not what thou sayest. Now indeed thou art 
raving mad, though blind before. Come, Cadmus, let us forth to entreat our god on be- 
half of this fellow, savage though he be, and in behalf of our city, that he come not here in 
anger. Come, follow me with the ivy staff, and try to help my tottering steps as I help 
thine. For two old men to fall, would be disgraceful. Come what may, we must revere 
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lord Bacchus, Zeus’s son. Beware, Oh Cadmus, lest Pentheus bring into thy house his 
name-sake sorrow (in reference to the supposed etymology of the name ‘“ Pentheus” 
meaning “‘grief.””) Not in prophecy do I speak, but of the facts. This foolish man 
speaks but folly. ; 

{Cadmus and Teiresias, thus leading one another, depart to join the dances on the 
mountain, while Pentheus remains awaiting the bringing in of Dionysus.| 

[The chorus is dismayed at the impious contempt heaped on the god by Pentheus; 
they point the moral of unbridléd folly and too close adherence to the subtilities of 

philosophy; express their desire to go to the sacred places of the god and join in the rev- 
elries with Aphrodite and the Muses; celebrate the god of jollity, the enemy of auster- 
ity and finally confess their belief in established usages. ] 

Chorus (the first Stasimon or regular song). 

Maidens: Thou holy goddess, oh holy one, who art borne on golden pinions over the 
earth! dost thou hear these angry words of Pentheus? Dost thou hear his rage and 
scorn against Bromius, Semele’s son, first in the bright crowned banquets of the im- 
mortals? Whose office ’tis to revel among the choral bands, and to laugh with the flute 
and to put an end to care, whenever the juice of the grape appears at the feast of the gods, 
and amid the ivy crownéd banquets, the bowl sheds sleep over man. 

Other Maidens: Of mouths unbridled, and of lawless folly, the end is misfortune; 
but the life of quiet and prudence remains ever constant, and is the bulwark of the house; 
and verily the gods dwelling far away in the aether still can view the affairs of men. 
Human wisdom is oft no wisdom, nor is the thinking on things unfit for mortal minds. 
Life is short, and therefore, who, in pursuit of great things, would disdain the present? 
Such, methinks, are the ways of madmen and of men ill-disposed. 

Maidens: Would that I might go to Cyprus, Aphrodite’s Isle, where dwell the Loves 
that charm the hearts of men,and to Paphos, rainless land, watered by a foreign river 
flowing onward with its hundred mouths,and to the land of Pieria,where are the beauti- 
ful seats of the Muses,the holy Mount Olympus! Lead me there, oh Bromius, thou 
leader of the Bacchae, for there are the Graces, and there is Heart’s Desire, and there 
it is fitting for us to celebrate our revels. : 

Other Maidens: Zeus’s son, our lord rejoices in banquets, and loves peace, the giver 
of riches, the nourisher of children. Equally to the rich and the poor he hath granted 
the griefless joy of wine; and whoever honors not these things, neither day nor night leads 
a happy life. ’Tis wise to keep both mind and heart from the lore of those who think them- 
selves wise; whatever the common throng thinks and practices, that would I accept. 

(As the chorus ceases, a part of the guards return, leading in their midst Diony- 
sus in chains. The soldier in command, stands forth, as Pentheus, hearing the tramp 
of feet, comes out of the palace.) [Second Episode here begins.] 

Soldier: We are here, King Pentheus, having caught this quarry, for which thou sent 
us, nor did we make a vain pursuit. He was gentle in our hands, nor tried to flee, but 
surrendered himself most willingly; the power of fear never seized him, nor did he pale his 
wine-red cheek, but with a laugh he bade us bind him, and lead him off. So my task was 
easy and for very shame I did accost him thus: ‘“‘Oh stranger, not of mine own will do I 
bind thee, but at the behest of Pentheus, my King.”’ But those prisoned maids whom 
thou didst seize and chain within thy prison, they are fled, Oh King, to the mountain tracts 
to worship Bromius in prayer and dance; of their own accord the shackles were loosed 
from off their feet, and the gates were opened un-touched of mortal hands. Yea, full 
of many wonders has this man come to Thebes. But the rest must be thy care. 

Pentheus: Unbind him! My toils are around him, and he cannot escape. 

(The guards loose the bands of Dionysus; Pentheus looks at him for awhile in sil- 
ence; and then jeeringly speaks. Dionysus remains gentle and unperturbed.) 

O stranger, as regards thy form, thou are not ill-favored for women’s eyes, that for 
which thou hast come to Thebes. For thy hair is long and amply proves thou hast never 
seen the wrestling bout, for over both thy cheeks it flows so soft and winsome; and thou 
hast also a fair white skin, ne’er exposed to the sun’s warm strokes, but kept beneath the 
shade, in pursuit of Aphrodite’s prey. 

(Dionysus remains silent, though attentive.) 
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First, then, good sir, tell me who thou art? 

Dionysus: No pride of speech is needed to answer that. Perhaps thou has already 
heard of flowery Tmolus. 

Pentheus: Dost mean the mount which crowns the city Sardis? 

Dionysus: From thence am I; yea, Lydia is my home. 

Pentheus: Why bringest thou these mysteries into Greece? 

Dionysus: Dionysus, the child of Zeus hath sent me here. 

Pentheus (brutally): Is there a Zeus also in Lydia, who begets new gods? 

Dionysus: Not so, but he married Semele here. 

* Pentheus: Didst thou receive the mysteries in dreams, or, didst thou see him face to 

face? 

Dionysus: He, face to face , unfolded these rites to me. 

Pentheus: What is their nature? 

Dionysus: It is not meet for all men to know, only the elect. 

Pentheus: What profit bring they to those who worship? 

Dionysus: Though ’tis worthy to know, thou canst not hear. 

* Pentheus: Skillfully hast thou shaped thy answer, to make me yet more curious. 

Dionysus: The rites of the gods despise him who practices impiety. 

Pentheus: Tf thou hast clearly seen the god, what guise had he? 

Dionysus: What guise he pleased. It was not I ordained his form. 

Pentheus: This again hast thou deftly turned, hiding thy answer in mere words. 

Dionysus: A wise man, though speaking wise things, may ever seem unwise to one 
unlearned. 
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Pentheus: And didst thou come first here to Thebes with these thy mysteries? 

Dionysus: Nay; already they are celebrated in barbarian lands. 

Pentheus: And with good reason; for they are far less wise than Greeks. 

Dionysus: In this respect at least they are wiser, though their laws are different. 

Pentheus: These rites dost thou practice in the night time, or in the day? 

Dionysus: Mostly in the night: for darkness is full of awe. 

Pentheus: Rather a guile for women, and wholly wicked. 

Dionysus: Even in the light of day can some devise base things. 

Pentheus (in anger): Now must thou pay the penalty of thy sophistry! 

Dionysus: And thou, the penalty of thy ignorance; for thou art irreverent toward 
the gods. 

Pentheus (derisively): How bold is Bacchus, and skilled in speech! 

Dionysus: Tell me, then, my penalty, what awful thing wilt thou contrive? 

Pentheus: First, then, I shall cut off thy delicate locks. 

Dionysus: But my hair is sacred; I cherish it for the god. 

Pentheus: Next, give me thy thyrsus. 

Dionysus: Do thou take it thyself; I bear it as the emblem of Dionysus. 

Pentheus: And we will guard thy body here within the prison. 

Dionysus: The god himself will free me, when I wish it. 

Pentheus: Yea, when standing amid thy maidens, thou callest him. 

Dionysus: Even now he is near, and sees my sufferings. 

Pentheus: Whereishethen? Isee him not. 

Dionysus: Near me he stands, unseen of impious eyes. 

Pentheus (to his guards): Seizehim! He insults both me and Thebes. 

Dionysus: I warn thee notto bind me. It is 7 who understand, but ¢hou who art mad. 

Pentheus: But I bid them bind thee; and my commands are weightier than thine. 

Dionysus (threateningly): Slow. Thou knowest not for thy irreverence, either 
what thou dost, nor who thou art. 

Pentheus: What, am I not Pentheus, Agave’s son, and of my father Echion? 

Dionysus: Well suits it that thou bearest a name which forebodes grief! 

Pentheus (again to his soldiers): Away with him! tie him near the horses’ stalls, 
that he may see dim darkness and there dance! and these women here whom thou hast 
brought, the accomplices of thy wickedness, I shall either sell them into slavery, or, 
stopping their hands from this din of drums, I will keep them as slaves at the loom! 

Dionysus: I go—for surely what is not fated, ’tis not my fate to suffer; but for 
these insults Bacchus shall follow thee, even Bacchus, whom thou sayest dost not exist; 
for in injuring me thou art casting 4m into prison. 

(Dionysus without his wand, his hair shorn, and his arms bound, is led off by guards 
to the prison, while Pentheus returns into the palace.) 

Chorus (Second Stasimon). 

[Because of the imprisonment of Dionysus, the chorus breaks forth into reproaches 
against the fountain of Dirce (the city of Thebes), because she now refuses to honor the 
god, though she had washed him at birth in her waters and though Zeus had avowed 
he should be honored there; finally they invoke the gods’ aid.] 

Maidens: Oh, thou daughter of Achelous, venerable Dirce, thou happy virgin, thou 
who in thy waters once didst receive the child of Zeus, when Zeus who begat him saved 
him in his thigh from the immortal fire, and uttered these words: 

“Go, oh Dithyrambus, enter my thigh, this my male womb. I will make thee 
famous, oh Bacchus, here in Thebes. 

“But thou, oh happy Dirce, why dost thou reject me, why avoid me? Yea, I swear 
by the delights of the clustering vine of Bacchus, yet shalt thou revere my son.” 

Other Maidens: What rage doth this earth born child show, even Pentheus, descended 
from the dragon which Echion begat, a terrible monster and no mortal man, but a 
furious giant fighting against the gods! Soon will he bind me, me the hand-maiden of 
Bromius, with halters; already within the palace he has my fellow-reveler, hidden away 
in the dungeon’s darkness. 

All the Maidens: Dost thou behold this, oh Son of Zeus, lord Dionysus, thy prophets 
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imprisoned? Come, oh thou of the golden face, brandish thy thyrsus along the heights 
of Olympus and restrain the insolence of this furious man. 

A Maiden: Where, oh Bacchus, art thou brandishing the thyrsus in the revel-dance? 
On Nysa, which nourished wild beasts, or on the Corycian heights of Parnassus, or per- 
haps in the deep wooded dells of Olympus, where once ’tis fabled that Orpheus drew the 
the trees and beasts by his songs. Oh! thou blessed Pieria, Bacchus reveres thee, and 
crossing the swift flowing Axius, he will lead his chorus with revellings, and will bring the 
dancing Maenads, having crossed the plains of Lydia, the giver of wealth to mortals, 
and the Father Stream, which flows through a land of steeds and glory, with its fair 
bosomed waters. 

(Third Episode begins; a dirge is sung between the chorus and Dionysus, who remains 
unseen. The voice of the god is heard within.) 

Io! hear me, hear my cry, ye damsels! Io, Io! 

A Maiden: Who is it, whence do the shouts of Evius summon me? 

The Voice: lo!lo!againIcry. Itis I, the son of Semele, the son of Zeus 

A Maiden: Io! Io! come thou now to our revels, oh Bromius; oh Bromius! 

The Voice: Shake this place, oh holy Earth. 

(An earthquake suddenly shakes the pillars of the palace and it falls in ruins.) 

A Maiden: Alas! Alas! the palace of Pentheus in ruins falls. 

The Leader of the Chorus: Our lord Bacchus is within the halls, adore him all! 

Chorus: We adore him one and all! Behold these stone foundations, how they are 
torn asunder! Bromius is shouting within the palace. 

The Voice: Kindle the lightning’s fiery flames! Let the house of Pentheus burn. 

(Fire leaps up on the tomb of Semele.) 

A Maiden (to the others): Alas! do ye not behold the fire, nor perceive anew around 
the sacred tomb of Semele, the flames left by the thunder bolt of Zeus? 

The Leader of the Chorus: O cast your trembling bodies to the earth, O Maenad 
maidens! For King Bacchus, Zeus’s son, cometh against these halls in vengeance. 

(The Maidens cast themselves upon the ground, while Dionysus alone and unbound 
enters from the palace, still in the guise of a bacchant.) 

Dionysus: Ye maidens from barbarian lands, why lie ye thus, stricken with fear? 
Then verily ye have seen lord Bacchus shaking these halls? But arise, and cast away 
fear from your trembling bodies, and have courage! 

Leader (chorus rising from their prostrate attitude): O thou to us most mighty light 
in Bacchic revelries! How gladly my heart leaps forth to greet thee in my utter loneliness! 

Dionysus: Did ye then despair when ye saw me pass the dungeon gates of Pentheus? 

Leader: Why should we not? For what other guardian have we but thee? But tell 
us how thou wert freed from the meshes of this impious man? 

Dionysus: It was I, even I, that freed myself with ease. 

Leader: But did he not bind thy hands with fetters? 

Dionysus: In this I mocked him too. For though he seemed to bind me, he touched 
me not, but fed on idle hope. In the stall where he confined me, there was a bull offering; 
around its knees and hooves he cast a chain, while he raged and sweated and gnashed 
his teeth in wrath. And I sat near at hand and watched him! But then did Bacchus 
come and shake the palace, and kindled flames around his mother’s tomb. And Pentheus, 
seeing it, hied this way and that, and called his thralls to avert the fire with water, but all 
in vain. Anon he left this work— for I had fled—and armed with his sword, he rushed 
into the palace. “T'was there that Bromius—I speak but as I guess—had wrought 
some dream shape in my likeness, for on he rushed and stabbed the air as though ’twere 
me he slew. And other afflictions still our lord brought him; he razed his palace to the 
ground and all in ruins it lies, sad penalty to him who tried to bind me! And now his 
sword has fallen, and there he lies in exhaustion, he who dared to fight with a god, though 
only a mortal man! I left the house and am come to you, already forgetful of his fate. 

But hush! methinks I hear a footfall within the house! Pentheus will soon again 
appear. And what xow will he say? I will endure him gently, even though he come in 
fury mad—for moderation beseems a wise man! 
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(Enter Pentheus in angry excitement.) Pentheus: How I have suffered! This 
stranger has ’scaped me, though but now in bonds! Aha! Here’s the fellow! What, 
Sir? How standest thou here without, escaping my bonds? 

(Advancing furiously upon him.) 

Dionysus: Gently now! Calm thy raging anger! 

Pentheus: How camest thou here? How didst thou ’scape thy chains? 

Dionysus: Didst thou not hear me say that some one would loose me? 

Pentheus: Who? Thy words are ever strange. 

Dionysus: He who first for men the clustering vine did bring. 

Pentheus: No honor this to him, but sure reproach! 

(To the guards.) I bid ye close each tower and gate! 

Dionysus: But why, forsooth? What are walls to gods? 

Pentheus: Wise thou art, but wise in thine own despite! 





FRANTIC MAENAD RUNNING. THYRSUS IN RIGHT HAND, PANTHER IN LEFT, A 
PANTHER SKIN AROUND HER NECK AND HER HAIR BOUND WITH A SNAKE 
From Braumeister, Denkmaeler de Klassichen Alterhume 


Dionysus: Wise am I in what most fits me! But stop! hear the words of him who 
comes from the mountain top with news! We shall not flee but await thy command. 

(Enter suddenly and in haste a messenger from Mount Cithaeron.) 

Herdsman: O Pentheus, ruler o’er this Theban land! From Cithaeron I am come, 
the snowless mountain. 

Pentheus: To bring what news, art thou here in haste? 

Herdsman: I have seen the holy Bacchae there, who in frenzy have betaken their 
fair white feet from Thebes. To tell you and the city, O king, what strange deeds they 
do,amIcome. But tell me first whether with freedom I shall speak these words or with 
reserve? For I fear thy mind’s hastiness and thy more than royal soul! 

Pentheus: Speak on! blameless art thou held by me! for wrath against the just is 
ill-conceived. And if thy tale be dark, so much the more shall this fellow rue it, he who 
bewitched them thus. 

Herdsman: This morning I was driving my herds of cattle up the slopes of yonder 
mountain, just at the time when the sun began to warm the earth with his rays. And lo! 
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I beheld three companies of dancing women, one of which Autonoe led, another thy 
mother Agave, and the third Ino. But all were now asleep, with limbs relaxed, some reclin- 
ing their wearied forms ’gainst boughs of pines, and some laying their heads on the oak 
leaves strewn upon the ground. Nor were they, as you say, drunk with the bowl, nor, 
with the music of the flute were they in solitude hunting fair Cypris through the wood. 
And thy mother, standing amid the maidens, soon raised the cry to rouse them from their 
sleep, when she heard the lowing of my hornéd oxen. Then all, casting off deep sleep 
from their eyes, started upright, resplendent in their beauty, for there were both young 
and old and virgins yet unwed. 

First they loosed their hair down over their shoulders, and those whose knots had 
been unloosed fastened their fawn-skins in place again, and girded the dappled skins with 
serpents licking their jaws. Still others, holding in their arms a kid or the wild whelp of 
wolves gave them white milk, those who had but lately given birth to children, and had 
full breasts, but had left their babes at home. Then they put on their chaplets of ivy 
and garlands of oak and blossoming yew. One seized her thyrsus and struck it against a 
rock and lo! a spring of clear water bubbled forth; another struck her wand against the 
earth and there wine began to flow; still others, as many as longed for the white milk, 
scratched the ground with their finger-tips, and received abundance of milk. And from 
their ivy covered wands streams of sweet honey flowed, so that if thou, O king, hadst 
been there, thou ¢oo wouldst have worshipped this god with prayers, him whom now 
thou cursest. 

Then we assembled, we cowherds and shepherds, to talk this strange matter over, 
but discordant views arose. And thensome town babbler said his say: ‘‘O ye who inhabit 
the sacred tracts of the mountain, desire ye that we hunt Agave from her revels and 
thus do pleasure to the King?”’ Good the fellow’s counsel seemed; and forthwith we hid 
ourselves in the thickets’ foliage and lay inambush. Anon they began to brandish the 
thyrsus amid their revels and call on Bacchus with united voice, on Bromius, the son of 
Zeus. And soon the whole mountain and the wild beasts were in a tumult, and all was 
in motion through their running hitherand thither. Then Agave witha bound came near 
to me, and I, ready to seize her, leaped from the ambush where I lay hidden. But she 
cried aloud: “O my fleet hounds, we are hunted by men; but follow me, follow me armed 
with your thyrsi.”” We then ran away to avoid being torn in pieces by the furious Bac- 
chae; while they leaped upon our heifers, which were browzing the grass, and thou couldst 
see one rending a fat lowing calf with the strength of her hands, while others were tear- 
ing the cows, and thou couldst see either ribs or cloven hooves tossed here and there, 
and hanging ’neath the pine trees the fragments were dripping with gore. And the fierce 
bulls, though filled with rage to the horns, were thrown to the ground, o’ercome by 
myriad maiden hands, and their covering of flesh was torn in pieces quicker than thou 
couldst close the lids of thy kingly eyes. 

And just like birds in flight, they swooped down over the plains stretching far 
below beside the streams of Asopus, which water the fertile crops of Thebes, and there 
along Cithaeron’s lower slopes they fell upon the towns of Hysiae and Erythrae and turned 
everything upside down; children they dragged from their homes, and whatever they 
placed on their shoulders, remained there fixed though without the help of cords, nor fell 
to the ground, neither bronze nor iron; and their locks were in fiames, but they buraed 
not. Soon the people who were plundered by the maddened maidens, betook themselves 
in rage to arms, and the sight, O King, was frightful to behold. For their pointed spears 
did xo harm, but the women with their wooden wands wounded and turned them all in 
flight, women defeating men, though not without the help of some divinity, I ween. 

Then back again they went to the mountain top, to the same springs which the god 
had caused to well, and there they wiped off the blood, and the snakes licked off the 
gory dropsfromtheircheeks. This god,thenO King, whoever he is, receive him into this 
thy city, since he is mighty thus, and has given to mortals the vine which puts an end to 
grief; for where there is not wine, there is neither love nor any other joy for mortals more. 

Chorus: Words unrestrained I fear to speak to a King, but yet they must be said:— 
Lord Dionysus yields in power to none of the gods! 

Pentheus: Already this Bacchic frenzy is kindling like a fire close at hand, a great 
reproach to Greece. But I must not hesitate. 
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SATYR AND MAENAD DANCING. MARBLE RELIEF IN VILLA ALBANI, ROME 


From Braumeister, Denkmaeler 


(To the guards.) Come, go to the Electran gate! Bidall my shield bearers and riders 
of my swift-footed steeds to meet me there, and all those who carry the light shield and 
twang the bow-string, for thus armed will we go against these Bacchae. For ’tis past all 
bounds to suffer thus from women’s tyranny! 

Dionysus: Thou art in no wise persuaded by my words, Pentheus. But though 
evil-entreated by thee, still I advise thee not to take arms against a god, but remain here 
in silence. For Bromius will not allow thee to bring the Bacchae from their Evian mount. 

Pentheus (in rage): Wilt thou instruct me? Art thou—but just this moment es- 
caped from bonds—not content with thy freedom? Beware lest again I bring thee to 
woe! 

Dionysus: But I tell thee I would sacrifice to him, rather than thus in anger kick 
against the pricks, thou a mortal contending with a god! 

Pentheus: Verily I will sacrifice—but it shall be a slaughter of women! for well they 
deserve it, and I will stir up war in Cithaeron’s dells. 

Dionysus: But you will all be put to flight! A thing disgraceful for men, to turn 
brazen shield against these women’s wooden wands. 

Pentheus (to himself): How harassed I am with this troublesome stranger, who 
though coerced will not keep silent! 

Dionysus: My friend, still there is time to arrange all well. 

Pentheus (making as if to depart to his guards at the gate): By doing what? By 
becoming a slave to my slaves? 

Dionysus: Not that I mean; but I will bring the women here without the help of 
arms. 

Pentheus: Alas! now thou art contriving some trick to fool me. 

Dionysus: What trick is that, if I wish to save thee by my arts? 


Pentheus: Both thou and these women have contrived this in common, in order to 


yet continue these revels. 
Dionysus: Knows this: I did contrive this but with the help of the god. 
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Pentheus (to his guards): Ho there, bring forth the arms. 
And do you cease speaking. 

Dionysus (with resignation, after regarding him fixedly): Ah, so let it be! (He 
fixes his eyes on Pentheus once more while the armorers bring out their weapons, and 
then he speaks in a tone of command.) Dost thou wish to see them on the mountain? 

Pentheus (who, during the rest of this scene, simply speaks the thoughts which 
Dionysus puts in him, losing power over his own mind): Yea, indeed, even though I gave 
countless weight of gold for it. 

Dionysus: Why, then, hast thou fallen into such great longing? 

Pentheus (somewhat bewildered): To their sorrow I would see them drunken. 

Dionysus: Wouldst thou, then, gladly see what will be grievous for thee? 

Pentheus: Gladly, if seated quietly beneath the pines. 

Dionysus: But they will track thee out, even though thou comest secretly. 

Pentheus: But Ill go openly; for thou sayest this well. 

Dionysus: Shall 1, then, guide thee, and art thou determined to make this journey? 

Pentheus: Lead on as quickly as thou wishest, we have no time to lose. 

Dionysus: Then don their garments of cotton. 

Pentheus: But why should J, a man, put on a woman’s dress? 

Dionysus: Lest they slay thee, if thou, a man, art seen among them. 

Pentheus: Thou sayest well; and wise thou hast long shown thyself. 

Dionysus: Dionysus himself taught me this wisdom. 

Pentheus: But tell me how these things, which thou advisest, may turn out well. 

Dionysus: Iwill go within the palace and help thee dress. 

Pentheus: But with what sort of adress? A woman’s? Nay, shame restrains me. 
What sort of attire dost thou say thou wilt put ’round me? 

Dionysus: Thy hair on thy head will I plait in long curls. 

Pentheus: And then what next? 

Dionysus: I will give thee a mantle extending to thy feet; and on thy head set a 
turban. 

Pentheus (aiter a struggle with himself): But I cannot wear a woman’s dress! 

Dionysus: Dost thou, then, no longer wish to behold the Maenads? 

Pentheus: Shalt thou put anything else on me? 

Dionysus: A thyrsus in thy hand and a dappled fawn-skin—that is all. 

Pentheus: Anything, if only the Bacchae do not laugh at me! 

Dionysus: Verily wilt thou shed blood, if thou joinest battle with them. 

Pentheus (again in doubt): Yea, thou art right, ’tis best for us to find some secret 
place of watch. 

Dionysus: Far wiser that, than to follow ills with ills. 

Pentheus: And how shall I pass unnoticed through the city of the Cadmeans? 

Dionysus: By lonely roads we will go, and I shall guide thee. 

Pentheus: First then let us go within the palace and consider what is best. 

Dionysus: As thou willest, for I am ready. 

Pentheus (aiter hesitating once more and waiting): Let us then be gone! for either I 
shall go armed or follow thy behests. 

[Exit Pentheus into the palace.] 

Dionysus (to the Chorus): O Maidens! our man is now within the toils, and soon 
will come to the Bacchae, and there by dying will pay his penalty. And thou, O Diony- 
sus—for thou are not far away—now must help. Let us punish him; and first let us 
drive him mad, by inspiring wild frenzy. For in his right mind never will he wish to don 
the dress of women, but once mad he will do it. And I wish him to be the butt of his 
fellow Thebans, by passing through the city in woman’s ’tire—after all these terrible 
threats. Now I will go within to fit the dress on Pentheus, and anon he will descend to 
Hades slain by his mother’s hand. And too late will he acknowledge Zeus’ son Diony- 
sus, a god most terrible and yet most mild toward men. 

[Exit Dionysus into the palace.| 

Chorus (the third Stasimon). 

[The chorus is joyous at their escape fromanxiety; they are joyous at the prospect of 
conquering their foes and declare the inevitable punishment of impiety; they again avow 


(And to Dionysus.) 
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their trust in established beliefs and extol the happiness of those freed from doubts, whose 
joy is not in the uncertain hopes of philosophy, but in everyday life.] 

Some Maidens: In the night-long dance shall I strike my white feet raising the Bac- 
chic cry, and expose my fair neck to the dewy air like a fawn sporting in the meadow’s 
verdant delights, which has ’scaped the fearful chase beyond the well-woven nets, while 
the huntsman incites his hounds to their utmost speed. Now swilt as the wind she 
springs o’er the plain along the river’s banks and exults in the wilds untouched by men, 
and the shade of the thick-foliaged wood. 

What else is wisdom, or what more beautiful gift from the gods to mortals, than to 
hold the hand in victory o’er the heads of one’s enemies? For what is good is ever dear. 

Other Maidens: Slowly but surely the strength divine is roused and punishes those of 
mortal men who honor folly’s ends, and urged on by madness do not extol what belongs 
to the immortals. For cunningly the gods conceal the lazy foot of time, and hunt out at 
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From an engraved silver plaque in Collegio Romano (from Archeologische die Zeitung) 










lasttheimpiousman. For’tis no profit to learn nor practice beyond the ’stablished cus- 
toms. And easy it is to say, that that has power which is divine, and which for a long 
time has been law, whatever its origin in nature. 

What else is wisdom, or what more beautiful gift from the gods to mortals, than to 
hold the hand in victory o’er the heads of one’senemies? For what is good is ever dear. 

Leader: Happy he who has ’scaped the storms of sea and reached his haven! Happy 
he who has overcome hss toil! In different ways one surpasses his fellows in power. 
Still there are innumerable hopes to innumerable men; some end in wealth to mortals and 
some in naught. But to whomsoever life is happy day by day, him I deem happy. 

(Fourth Episode begins. Dionysus re-enters from the palace.) 

Dionysus: Othou who art eager to see that whichis not meet tosee, and hasty todoa 
deed not meet for haste, Pentheus, I mean, come forth from the palace, be seen of me, O 
thou robed in the dress of a frantic Bacchanal, thou spy on thy mother and her train. 

(As Pentheus enters, clad like a Bacchanal, and strangely excited, the spirit of Bac- 
chic frenzy overshadowing him, Dionysus continues.) 
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PENTHEUS ATTACKED BY THREE MAENADS, THE DAUGHTERS OF CADMUS 
From O. Jahn, Pentheus und die Mdanaden 


Verily thou art in appearance like one of the daughters of Cadmus! 

Pentheus (looking around): Ha! Now Iseem to see two suns and Thebes, that seven- 
gated city, double. And in the likeness of a bull thou seemest to lead me on, and horns 
grow from thy head! But verily art thoua bull? Full so thou seemest now! 

Dionysus: The god, once unpropitious, but now at peace with us, is our guide. 
Now at length thou see’st what thou shouldst see. 

Pentheus: But tell me how I look! Do not Iseem to have the mien of Ino, or at least 
of Agave, of her who begat me? 

Dionysus: Yea, I seem to see them themselves when I look at thee. But this lock of 
hair is not in place. 

Pentheus: Within I moved it to and fro, while I practiced in Bacchic glee, and so 
I stirred it from its place. 

Dionysus (attending him): But I, whose duty ‘tis to serve thee, will braid it up 
again. So hold thy head upright. 

Pentheus: Do thou arrange it, for I yield myself to thee. 

Dionysus: And thy girdle too is loosed, and the folds of thy dress extend not orderly 
round thy ankles. 

Pentheus: They also seem so to me, at least about the right foot; but on this side the 
robe falls well around the ankle. 

Dionysus: Will thou think me the first of thy friends, when, contrary to thy expecta- 
tions, thou see’st the Bacchae acting with modesty? 

Pentheus (not listening to his words): Shall I seem more like a Bacchanal, if I hold 
the thyrsus with my right hand or with this? 

Dionysus: With thy right hand thou shouldst hold it, and at the same time raise it 
with thy right foot. I praise thee now that thou hast changed thy mind. 

Pentheus: Could I bear on my shoulders the glens of Cithaeron, pines and all? 

Dionysus: Thou couldst if thou wouldst; before thou hadst thy mind unsound, but 
now such as thou ought’st to have. 

Pentheus (more wildly, not hearing Dionysus): Shall I get levers, or with my hands 
shall I tear them, putting my shoulder between their summits? 

Dionysus: Beware and not destroy the cave of the Nymphs nor the haunts of Pan 
where he plays his pipes! 

Pentheus: Thou has advised me well, for not with strength must we conquer women; 
but I shall bide me mid the pines. 

Dionysus: Yea, hide thyself in the hiding place in which thou shouldst be hidden, 
thou who comest as a stealthy spy among the Maenads. 

Pentheus (with a laugh): Methinks they are held like birds in the thickets, in the 
sweetest snares of love. 

Dionysus: Wilt thou not go then to spy out this very thing? And perhaps thou 
wilt catch them—if thou not first be caught. 

Pentheus; Lead me then through the midst of this Theban town; J alone of them all 
am a man, for I dare this daring deed. 
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DEATH OF PENTHEUS 


Four Maenads are tearing him limb from limb while a panther is biting his left leg. A Fury and 
Dirce are at the left, two centaurs and a satyr at the right. Marble relief in the Palazzo Guistiniano, 
Rome (from Braumeister, Denkmaeler). 


Dionysus (darkly): Yea, thou alone dost toil for Thebes, only thou; and so these 
labors, which are meet, await thee. But follow me; I shall be thy guide; some other 
shall lead thee back from thence. 

Pentheus: Yes, my mother. 

Dionysus (prophetically): And thou shalt be seen of every eye! 

Pentheus: That is why I come. 

Dionysus: Thou wilt depart being borne. 

Pentheus: Thou bespeakest easy carriage for me. 

Dionysus: Yea, borne in the hands of thy mother. 

Pentheus: Thou compellst me to fare softly then. 

Dionysus: Yea, such softness! 

Pentheus: Indeed, worthy of that are the deeds I am daring. 

{Exit Pentheus.] 

Dionysus (to the departing Pentheus): Terrible, terrible thou art, and to dread 
woes thou goest; and thou wilt find thy renown reaching heaven! Spread out thy hands 
O Agave, and ye, her sisters, twain, daughters of Cadmus! To a mighty contest I lead 
this youth—and the victors shall be I and Bromius. The rest, the outcome itself will 
show. 

[Exit Dionysus following Pentheus.] 

Chorus re-enters (Fourth Stasimon). 

[The chorus now calls on the Avenging Spirits to pursue the spying Pentheus; they 
foretell Agave’s rage against him and cry for justice on the impious intruder; they then 
celebrate the happiness of those who obey the gods and extol a life of piety, finally invok- 
ing Dionysus to punish the disturber of their revels.] 

Maidens: Go, ye swift hounds of frenzy, go to the mountain where the daughters of 
Cadmus hold their revels! drive them in madness ’gainst this fellow watching the Mae- 
nads in woman’s guise! 

Other Maidens: First shall his mother from some smooth lookout rock behold him 
skulking in ambush, and she will cry to her fellow-revellers and say: “What Cadmean 
spy is this,on us whorange the mountain,O ye Bacchae? Whogavehimbirth? No mor- 
tal child is he but rather the offspring of some lion or the Lybian Gorgons. 

All the Chorus: Let manifest justice go forth, let it go armed with a sword to slay 
this godless, lawless, wicked earth-born-son-of-Echion! 

Maidens: For he with wicked mind and senseless rage against thy rites, O Bacchus, 
and thy queenly mother, with raving heart, and maddened mind, proceeds to wina victory 
not to be won. 

Other Maidens: To preserve the mind in prudence, and in a mood befitting mortals, 
brings a painless life to men who are ready to obey the behest of the gods. Wisdom I 
seek with diligence; with joy I seek those other great things which direct our lives to what 
is good, both day and night teaching us to revere the gods and throw aside all that vio- 
lates the right. 

All the Chorus: Let manifest justice go forth, let it go armed with a sword to slay 
this godless, lawless, wicked earth-born-son-of-Echion! 
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AGAVE IN BACCHIC FRENZY HOLDING THE HEAD OF PENTHEUS IN ONE HAND 
Relief on front of a square altar in Florence (from O. Jahn Pentheus und die Mdanaden) 


Leader: Appear, O Bacchus, in the form of a bull or a many-headed dragon ora fiery- 
lion! Go with smiling face and cast a snare around this Bacchic spy and let him attack 
the deadly band of Maenads! 

(At this point begins the unfolding of the plot.) 

Messenger (enters hastily from the mountain): O, house, once prosperous in Greece! 
O house, of the aged man from Sidon, who sowed the earth-born crop of the dragon’s 
teeth. How I groan for thee, though only a slave! 

Leader: What is it? bringest thou news from the Bacchae? 

Messenger: Pentheus is dead, Pentheus the son of Echion. 

Leader: O King Bromius! verily thou seemest a great god! 

Messenger: What sayest thou? Why sayest thou that? Dost thou, O woman, 
rejoice at my master’s ill-fortune? 

Leader: Yea, I, from foreign shores, rejoice with wild rejoicing; for now my bonds 
are loosed, and I crouch no more in fear! 

Messenger: And deem’st thou Thebes so void of men, to thus endure thy scorn? 

Leader: Dionysus, Zeus’s son, not Thebes, has my allegiance now. 

Messenger: I pardon thee, and yet, O woman, to rejoice at ill-accomplished, is not 
meet. 

Leader: Tell me by what fate has this wicked man died? 

Messenger (begins his tale): When we had left the city, and crossed the Asopus’ 
Stream, we climbed the lower slopes of Cithaeron, Pentheus and I, for I was following 
my master and the stranger who was our guide. There we sat us down in a grassy vale, 
with noiseless tread and silent tongue, that we might see, though unseen ourselves; a nar- 
row glen it was, by crags o’er shadowed, torn through by torrents and shaded round with 
pines, where the Maenad maids were seated, their hands in pleasant toil. Some were 
crowning anew with garlands, the thyrsus, which had lost its crown of ivy; and some like 
foals, rejoiced to leave the painted yokes, were shouting in Bacchic strains to one another. 

Then wretched Pentheus, not seeing the crowd of women spoke thus: ‘‘O stranger, 
from where we stand, I cannot see the Maenads dance; but if I climb a mound, or lofty 
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DEATH OF PENTHEUS 


Above: Dionysus between two Maenads. Below: Pentheus armed with a sword is seized by two 
Maenads (from the cover of a large Attic Pyxis of the end of Vth century B.C. from Jahrbuch des 
deutscher archae.) 


pine, I can best behold their shameless deeds.” Just then a wondrous sight I saw; 
for the stranger seized the topmost branch of a lofty pine, and pulled it downward, down- 
ward to the black earth, and like a bow or rounded wheel whose circling outline is com- 
pass-marked, it was bent; thus the stranger, pulling down the mountain bough with his 
hand, brought it to the earth, no mortal’s deed. Then having placed King Pentheus on 
the branch, he let it go upward slowly through his hands, gently careful lest it shake him 
off. 

So upright it rose into the air and bore my master with it. And he was seen rather 
than saw the Maenads, for there aloft he was visible as not before. There was no stranger 
any more with me, but a voice from heaven was heard, the god’s own voice: “‘O maid- 
ens, I bring you him who laughed to scorn both you and me, and our sacred rites; now 
punish him.” 

At the same time he sent forth twixt heaven and earth the light of holy fire, and 
the Aether was hushed, and the fair-meadowed vale its leaves in silence kept, nor 
couldst thou hear the sound of any living beast; but the Maenads, not yet rightly hearing 
the sound, started upright and cast their eyes around. Then once again the god pro- 
claimed his bidding; and when the daughters of Cadmus knew it came from Bacchus, 
they rushed forth vying with the doves in swiftness, both his mother Agave and her sisters 
and all the remaining train. And frantic by the god’s inspiring, they bounded the tor- 
rent-streaming vale and crags. 

When at last they saw my master seated on the pine, first they sought to stone him, 
while some climbed a crag hard by aimed with branches; still others flung their thyrsi 
lance-wise at Pentheus, that wretched mark, but none could reach him. For far beyond 
their reach he sat, though wretched and sore perplexed. But at last shivering in pieces 
some oaken branches, they tore up their roots with levers not of iron; but all was vain. 
Then Agave spake: “Come ye Maenads; form a circle round; seize each a branch, 
that we may catch this beast who has climbed aloft, that he may not tell of the secret 
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dances of our god.” Then, with myriad hands, they clutched the tree and tore it from 
the ground. And Pentheus from his lofty seat, fell swiftly down to earth with countless 
groans. For now he knew his end was nigh. And first his priestess mother began the 
slaughter, and fell upon him. 

He tore the turban from off his head that she might know her son and might not slay 
him; he touched her wild cheeks, crying: “ ’Tis I, O mother, Pentheus, thine own child, 
whom thou barest in Echion’s halls. Have mercy, O mother, nor slay thy child, though 
he hath sinned.”’ But she, with lips afoam and rolling eyes, with thoughts that ne’er 
should be on earth, in Bacchic frenzy did not hear. Seizing his left arm with both her 
hands, and pressing her foot against his right side, she tore off his shoulder, not by 
strength of arm but easily, so inspired by Bacchus. And Ino rent the other side and tore 
the flesh away, then Autonoe and the whole band of Bacchae pressed on; and the air was 
full of the groans of the unhappy man, and the maidens’ shouts. One bore off an arm, 
another his booted foot, and his ribs were bared by their awful rending; the whole band 
with gory hands tore the flesh of Pentheus dead. 

Now his body lies there scattered, part beneath the rugged rocks and part in the deep 
shade of the wood, no light quest to find. And his wretched head, which his mother has 
fixed on the point of her thyrsus as one might fix a lion’s, she is bearing through Cithae- 
ron’s dales, leaving her sisters amid the dances of the Maenads. Exulting in her luck- 
less prey, she is coming here, calling upon her Bromius, her fellow-huntsman, her com- 
rade in the chase, her victorious god through whom she wins the victors’ prize of tears. 

Now must I depart before Agave comes. But to learn wisdom, and to revere the 
gods, this, methinks, is best and wisest for mortal men. 

(The messenger departs within the palace. The chorus breaks forth in exultation 
over the triumph of Dionysus, but is interrupted by the entrance of Agave.) 

Maidens: Let us dance in honor of Bacchus; let us raise the shout of joy at the fate 
of Pentheus born of the dragon-crop; he who donned a woman’s dress, and bore the 
shapely thyrsus to certain death, with a bull for his guide. 

Other Maidens: Ye Cadmean Bacchae, ye have made the victorious god glorious in 
wailing, glorious in tears. It is a glorious contest to bathe one’s dripping hands in the 
blood of one’s child. 

Leader: But stay! Isee Agave, Pentheus’ mother, coming to the palace with rolling 
eyes; receive the revel of the Evian god. 

(Agave enters from the mountain, frenzied, and to all seems wondrous happy, bear- 
ing the head of Pentheus in her hands. The chorus maidens stand aghast at the sight, 
while their leader, also horror-struck, strives to accept and rejoice in it as the deed of 
the god.) 

Agave: Ye Bacchae from Asia’s shores! 

Leader: Why dost thou excite me? Alas! 

Agave: I bring from the mountain a fresh cut twig to the palace, a blessed prey. 
(Meaning the head of Pentheus which takes the place of the ivy-wreath, as the ornament 
of the thyrsus.) 

Leader: I see thee and welcome thee, O fellow reveller. 

Agave (calmly, and peacefully, and holding up the head to the gaze of the chorus): 
I have caught it without a net, a young lion as you may see. 

Leader: From what desert didst thou catch him? 

Agave: From Cithaeron. 

Leader: What of Cithaeron? 

Agave: "T'was Cithaeron, the mountain, which slew him. 

Leader: Who first smote him? 

Agave: That honor is mine. 

Leader: Happy Agave! 

Agave: Renowned are we in our revels! 

Leader: Who smote him next? 

Agave: The daughters of Cadmus. 

Leader: Cadmus? 

Agave: Yea, the daughters of Cadmus, after me, laid hands on this beast. 

Leader: Fortunate, indeed, art thou in this capture! 
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DEATH OF PENTHEUS 


From an injured marble bas-relief in the Campo Santo, Pisa (from O. Jahn, Pentheus und die 
Médnaden). 


(The leader tries to continue but cannot; Agave begins to gently stroke the head.) 

Agave: Partake then, of our feast. 

Leader: Of what shall I partake, wretched I? 

Agave: See how young this cub is, and how below the flowing hair of his head, his 
cheeks are just blooming with soft down! 

Leader: Yes, his hair is like that of a wild beast. 

Agave (lifting up the head more excitedly): Bacchus, the wise huntsman, wisely 
drove his Maenads against this beast. 

Leader (with horror): Huntsman indeed is our king. 

Agave: Dost thou praise it? 

Leader: Yea, I praise it. 

Agave: Soon shall all the Cadmeans praise. 

Leader (in irony): And thy child Pentheus, will he praise this too? 

Agave: Even he will praise. 

Leader: Because thou hast caught this prey? 

Agave: Yea, this lion prey. 

Leader: An excellent prey; dost thou rejoice? 

Agave: I rejoice for having done a great and illustrious deed for this land. 

Leader: Show, then, O wretched one, to the citizens this thy victorious booty, which 
thou hast brought them. 

Agave: Ho, all ye that dwell in the fair-towered city of T hebes, come and see this 
quarry, which we, Cadmus’ daughters, have taken, not with T hessalian javelins nor with 
nets but with the white fingers of our hands! Why then do we vainly boast that we pos- 
sess engines of war? For we have captured this beast with bare hands and torn asunder 
its limbs with zo help of spears! But where is my aged father? Let himcome nigh! and 
Pentheus, my son, where is he? Let him hoist a ladder against the house, and fasten to 
the triglyphs, this lion’s head, which I have caught. 

(She goes toward the palace, displaying the head and looking for a place to hang it. 
Now Cadmus enters from the mountain, followed by attendants who carry upon a bier 
the fragments of Pentheus’ body.) 

Cadmus (to his attendants) : Follow me, ye who bear the wretched burden of Pentheus, 
follow me, my thralls, before the palace; whose body, with many a weary search in 
Cithaeron’s glens I have found, torn limb from limb, and scattered in an impenetrable 
thicket. For some one told me of these daring deeds of my daughters, just as I came 
within the city’s gates with aged Teiresias from the Bacchanals. And having turned 
back to the mountain, I bring back my child slain by the Maenads. And there I saw 
Autonoe, who formerly bore Actaeon to Aristaeus, and Ing together, still frantic, 
wretched ones, amid the oaks. Some one told me Agave was coming hither with 
frenzied step, nor have I heard a false rumor; for I see her, O bitter sight! 
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(Now follows the recognition scene leading to the denouement of the tragedy.) 

Agave (turning from the palace on seeing Cadmus): O father, thou canst boast 
a great boast that thou hast borne daughters by far the bravest of mortals! I said 
all, but none so valiant as J, who, having left the shuttle at the loom, have come to far 
greater deeds, to slay wild beasts with my hands _ See, I bear in my arms, these spoils 
which I have taken, that they may hang against the palace walls as trophies. Do you, 
O father, receive them in thy hands and rejoicing in my feats of hunting, call thy friends 
toafeast. For thou art blessed, blessed since we have wrought such deeds 

Cadmus: O grief immeasurable! nor such as I can stand! since ’tis murder ye have 
wrought with your wretched hands! A fair sacrifice for the gods is this, and yet thou 
invitest me and Thebes to the feast! Alas, first for thy ills, and then for mine! How 
justly and yet all too severely has Bromius, our King, our own, destroyed us! 

Agave: (angrily) How crabbed old age is in men! and how scowling in the eyes! 
Would that my son might be fond of hunting, thus resembling his mother’s temper, when 
amid the youth of Thebes he will essay wild beasts! But now is he only fit to contend 
with gods! He must be admonished by thee, O father. Will no one bring him here be- 
fore my sight, that he may see his happy mother? 

Cddmus (to himself): Alas, alas! When thou learnest what thou hast done, a sad 
grief will be thy portion! But if forever thou remainest in the condition in which thou now 
art though unfortunate, thou wilt not seem so. 

Agave (her reason slowly beginning to return): But what have I done that is not 
well, but grievous? 

.Cadmus (after hesitating, he first seeks to fix the wandering senses of Agave, and 
then by awakening her memory to bring her gradually to full consciousness): First, 
child, cast thine eyes up to the vault of heaven. 

Agave: ’Tisdone! Why biddest thou me to look up at it? 

Cadmus: Is it still the same, or does it seem changed to thee? 

Agave: More shining than before, and more clear. 

Cadmus: And that wild tremor, is it still with thee? 

Agave (troubled): I understand not this word, but I become in some strange way 
sobered and changed from my former mood. 

Cadmus: Canst thou hearken then and answer clearly? 

Agave: How I have forgotten what we just said, O father! 

Cadmus: To what house didst thou come in marriage? 

Agave: To the earth-sown Echion—as they call him—thou gavest me. 

Cadmus: What child in the halls was born to thy lord? 

Agave: Pentheus, of my love and his father’s bred. 

Cadmus: Whose head dost then thou bear in thy arms? 

Agave (beginning to tremble and not daring to look at what she carries): A lion’s, 
as my companions in the chase have said. 

Cadmus: But look at it rightly! ’tis no long pain to gaze! 

Agave (looks at the head): Alas! What do I see? What is this I bear in my hands? 

Cadmus: Look at it till thou clearly knowest! 

Agave: Isee the greatest pain! Ah, woe is me! 

Cadmus: Does it seem to thee to be the head of a lion? 

Agave: No! ’Tis the head of Pentheus I bear. 

Cadmus: Aye, blood-drenched before thou recognizest it. 

Agave: Who slew him? How came it into my hands? 

Cadmus: O cruel Truth, how out of season thou art here! 

Agave: But say, for what I must hear holds my heart throbbing! 

Cadmus (with resolution): Thou and thy sisters slew him. 

Agave: Where did he die? In the palace or where? 

Cadmus: There where once the dogs tore Actaeon, even there. 

Agave: But why did he, unhappy man, go to Cithaeron? 

Cadmus: To deride the god and his revels. 

Agave: But we, why did we go there? 

Cadmus: Ye were mad and the whole city was frantic. 
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DEATH OF PENTHEUS 
Wall painting discovered in the Casa Vettii, Pompeii (from Journal of Hellenic Studies) 


Agave: Dionysus has destroyed us—now I see! 

Cadmus (earnestly): Ye insulted him with insolence, for ye thought him not a god! 

Agave (turning from him): But the beloved body of my son, where is it, father? 

Cadmus: I bear it here, having found it with difficulty. 

(Leads Agave to the bier.) 

Agave (foreboding the truth): Are the parts all unsevered? 

Cadmus (the answer is lost from the manuscript, but must have been): Not so, but 
scattered among the rocks. 

Agave (she lifts the veil of the bier and looks): But what portion of crime did Pen- 
theus share? 

Cadmus: He was like to thee in not reverencing the god! Therefore the god joined 
all in one ruin, both thee and him, soas to wreck our house and me, who now bereft of male 
descendents, see this first-fruit of thy womb, Owoman, most shamelessly and frightfully 
slain, him to whom the house looked up! 

(Kneeling beside the bier pours forth this lament, one of the most touching passages 
in Greek literature). 

O, child, my daughter’s child, thou who wast the support of my halls, and a name of 
fear in Thebes! No one sought to bring disgrace on the old man’s head, when thou wert 
near! For thou wouldst have exacted a worthy vengeance! But now forth from my 
halls dishonored must I fare, I, great Cadmus, who sowed the Theban race and reaped 
that glorious crop! 

O thou dearest to me of men—for though no longer living, still, O child, thou shalt 
be reckoned among my dearest children—no longer wilt thou stroke this chin of mine with 
thy hand, and embrace me, thy mother’s sire, O child, and say, “‘ Who injures thee, who 
dishonors thee, aged father, who harasses thy heart with malice? Only tell me, that I 
may punish him, father.’’ But now I am miserable, and thou art wretched and thy 
mother pitiable, and all thy kindred in evil plight! Whoever despises the gods, let him 
but look at this man’s death and then believe! 
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DEATH OF PENTHEUS 


From an early Vth century B.C. red-figured drinking cup in the Louvre (from Jahrbuch des Deutscher 
Inst.). 


Leader of Chorus: I weep for thee,O Cadmus. But this child has reaped the pun- 
ishment of thy daughter, deserved indeed but grievous for thee. 

Agave: Thou see’st, O father, the change in me* * * * ** * * * #¥ * ¥ ¥ * ® ©, 
(The rest of Agave’s self-reproach and lamentation over Pentheus’ body, as she takes the 
torn parts in her hands, is missing in the manuscript. It was presumably followed by 
some words from the chorus announcing the appearance of Dionysus upon the theolo- 
geion above as onacloud. Where the manuscript recommences, the god is announcing 
to Cadmus and his wife Harmonia theirdestiny. Euripides constantly introduces at the 
end of his plays, prophecies based on later legends, telling the further fortunes of his 
characters. The form of the legend here followed is preserved to us in part by Apollo- 
dorus (III, 5, 4). Cadmus and his wife on leaving Thebes come to the Euchelii; when 
these were attacked by the Illyrians, the oracle bade them choose the Theban pair as 
their leaders, and thus they were victorious. Cadmus becomes King of Illyria and both he 
and his wife were later weirdly transformed into dragons, and thus finally came to Ely- 
sium.) 

Dionysus: . . . . changing, thou shalt become a dragon, and thy wife Harmonia, 
whom, mortal born, thou hadst from Ares, changed also to a beast, will take on aserpent’s 
form. And a chariot of heifers—as the oracle of Zeus foretells—wilt thou with thy wife 
drive victorious over barbarian folk; and many towns wilt thou sack with thy great horde. 
But when they shall destroy Apollo’s fane, they shall have a wretched return; thee only 
and Harmonia wilt Ares save, and bring to the Blessed Isles. These things I foretell, even 
I, Dionysus, born of no mortal sire, but of Zeus himself. And if ye had known wisdom, 
when ye would not, even now ye would live in peace with Zeus’s son your friend. 

Agave: O Dionysus, we humbly beseech thee, we that have erred. 

Dionysus: Too late ye have owned me; but when it behooved ye, ye knew me not! 

Agave: This have we confessed. But pressest too hard upon us! 

Dionysus: Yes, for I, a god, have received insult at your hands. 

Agave: ’Tis not meet that gods nurse their anger like men. 

Dionysus: Long ago my father Zeus ordained this. 

Agave (turning from him in almost disdain and speaking to Cadmus): Alas! old 
man, wretched exile has been decreed for us. 

Dionysus: Why then delay ye what needs must be? 

Cadmus (to Agave): My child, into what stress of evil are we come! both you, mis- 
erable one, and thy sisters, and my sad self, an aged wanderer, shall go to barbarian 
lands. And more, for ’tis foretold, that I shall lead a motley host of barbarous men to 
Greece, and in a dragon’s guise shall bring my wife Harmonia, Ares’ daughter, likewise 
changed in form, to the tombs and altars of the Greeks, lance upon lance behind us. Nor 
shall I cease from toil, nor even sailing over the Acheron below, shall I be at rest. 
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Agave (embracing him): O father mine! and I must wander far from thee! 

Cadmus: Why dost thou encircle thy arms about me, O wretched child. As yearns 
the milk white swan for its worn-out parent? 

Agave: For where else am I to turn, exiled from my country? 

Cadmus: I know not, child! but thy father is a poor ally. 

Agave (turning her eyes on the palace ruins): Farewell, O home, farewell my ances- 
tral city. For I am leaving thee in misfortune, a fugitive from my chamber. 

Cadmus: Go then, my child, the way Actaeon’s father went! 

Agave: For thee, O father, I lament! 

Cadmus: Nay, child, ’tis I must weep for thee, for thee and thy sisters. 

Agave: Terribly indeed has Dionysus, our king, brought this misery upon thy house! 

Cadmus: Yea! for he suffered bitter things from ye, his name unhonored in Thebes. 

Agave: Farewell, my father. 

Cadmus: Farewell, unhappy daughter! Farewell,—that word so hard for thee to 
speak! 

Agave: Then lead me, O guides, where I may take my wretched sisters as compan- 
ions in flight! And may I go where neither accursed Cithaeron may see me, nor where 
I may see it with my eyes, and where there is no memory of the thyrsus more. Let 
them be henceforth a care to other Bacchanals! 

(Agave, with her group of attendants goes out on the side of the stage away from the 
mountain. Dionysus disappears on a cloud.) 

Chorus (these lines, less appropriate here, are found at the end of four other plays of 
Euripides): Many are the forms of things divine and many things unhoped the gods bring 
to pass. Both what was expected has not been fulfilled, and of the unexpected God has 
found a solution. So hath it happened here. 

[Exeunt omnes.]| 

WALTER WOODBURN Hypé. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


BRONZE AGE—In a recent book on A Study of the Bronze Age Pottery 
of Great Britain and Ireland and its Associated Grave-goods Mr. John Aber- 
cromby sets the date of the copper age at from 2500 to 2000 B. C. and the 
Bronze age proper from 2000 to 800 B. C. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS.—The fifth collec- 
tion installed in the Revolving Exhibit Room of the Museum of Anthro- 
pology of the University of California in its temporary quarters at the Affili- 
ated Colleges in San Francisco, was entitled In the Footstpes of the Cliff 
Dwellers, and was open to the public July 4 and will remain open until 
September 15. The exhibit was arranged with a view to bringing out espe- 
cially the fundamental similarity between the civilizations of the prehis- 
toric inhabitants of the Southwest and of the recent Indians of the same 
region and at the same time make clear the differences that have developed 
in the course of time. 
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PURPOSE OF STONEHENGE.—Mr. John Abercromby thinks that 
the purpose of Stonehenge is sepulchral—but “‘the sepulchre of a god. The 
great god and goddess of Nature, who die in winter and revive in spring, 
here had their burial celebrated and their resurrection hailed with rejoicing. 
It may be that the sacred drama involved the sacrifice and burial of a 
human representative of the god; or it may be that these things were enacted 
in effigy.” 


EARLY INVASIONS OF BRITAIN.—“ Britain was first invaded by 
a rugged but enterprising people,” according to Mr. Abercromby “mainly 
of Alpine stock and are short headed. Some took a northerly direction and 
began to occupy the high ground of the Peak in Derbyshire. Some crossed 
the Humber and began to colonize the East Riding. About 1790 B. C. 
they crossed the Tweed and about 1700 B. C. and advanced to the Dee. 
Their rate of progress towards the extreme north of Britian was about 50 
miles in every generation” —(The Atheneum, London). 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE OHIO STATE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—The Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society at its last meeting re-elected G. F. Wright, President, 
E. O. Randall, Secretary, and W. C. Mills, Curator. The museum of this 
Society has increased so rapidly through the Curator’s excavations in the 
mounds of the State that it has outgrown its present temporary quarters in 
one of the University buildings. The legislature, therefore, has appro- 
priated $100,000 to erect a building for the Society upon the university 
grounds. Plans for this are already made and the foundations will be laid 
this fall. The building will be 200 ft. long, and 3 stories high, fronting upon 
Main Street, on the south side of the entrance to the university grounds. 
The plan will admit of indefinite enlargement in the future. In addition 
to this the legislature considerably increased the appropriation for field 
work and general expenses. 

Forty thousand dollars were also appropriated by the legislature to 
erect a fireproof building in Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio to preserve the 
library of Ex-President Hayes. This library consists first of a collection of 
10,000 or 12,000 volumes on Americana. Sometime before his death Presi- 
dent Hayes purchased the library upon that subject which had been col- 
lected by Mr. ‘Clarke of Cincinnati. This with the additions made con- 
stitutes one of the most valuable collections for the study of American 
history that has ever been made. In addition to this the library contains 
the diaries of the Ex-president, begun when he was a mere boy, and an 
immense collection of political and military documents both printed and in 
manuscript. At present this library is in the old homestead, situated in 
a picturesque grove of 25 acres, preserved from the original forest through 
which runs the old Indian trail, followed also by General Harrison, leading 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio River. Through the generosity of Col. Webb 
C. Hayes all this becomes the property of the Society upon the completion 
of the building which the legislature has provided. 








